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ENGINEERS’ WEEK MESSAGE 
> PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


January 12, 1952 


Dear Mr. Dresser: 


Your celebration of Engineers! Week is a fitting occa- 
sion for us all to offer our tribute to the engineering pro- 
fession for its great practical contributions to our society. 4 privat 
are re 
In this hour of deep concern with the safety of the 
rights and liberty of the free peoples of the world, for the 
continuing growth of the invigorating principles of democracy, 
at home and over the seas, and for the protection of our Oe Dear 
cherished ways of life, it is particularly appropriate that 7 Wh: 
your celebration, February 17-23, will coincide with the birth- My Texas 
day of George Washington. Again it is our duty to fulfill the : =” co 
heroic tradition of service and courage engraved upon our 4 os, 
Nation by the First President whose distinguished achievements - it is 


included notable feats of engineering. my willin, 
compe 

Please express to your Society and its members my good Oe Pins. 

wishes and my abiding conviction that their profession will go on ae Pitts ; 
serving the Nation with complete devotion to the great cause of oy farmer 


peace with liberty and honor. 


Very sincerely yours, Emp 
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Letters 


Why more engineers? 


Dear Editor: 


Does the continuing tide of pleas for 
more young engineers represent an honest 
concern for the welfare of the country? Oxe 
who remembers the reputed practice of Mid- 
west industries transporting hordes of lab- 
orers from the South to insure a labor sur- 
plus and low wages, wonders. 


A “self-employed” engineer who employs 
dozens of professional engineers may under- 
standably confuse in his own mind his wel- 
fare with the welfare of the country. Might 
he not even influence the thinking of engi- 
neering college staffs by his inquiries for 
graduates? 


Obviously, an employed engineer in an 
executive position is concerned with keep- 
ing costs down in his department and would 
have much the same interests as the “self- 
employed” employing engineer. 

We hear how difficult it is, because of 
quotas, to even enter a medical college in 
spite of the comparative attractiveness of 
the medical profession and the need for 
many more doctors to serve the country. 

Let’s not forget that our army of pro- 
fessional engineers includes a great many 
privates—the rank and file—and that they 
are rewarded in meager proportion. 


(Name omitted by request) 


Subsidy for Engineers... 


Dear Editor: 
Why doesn’t Mr. R. R. Pitts of Dallas, 


Texas propose an engineering subsidy based 
on commodity or cost of living parity? It 
is the only way to get an adequate income 
for an inadequate professional engineer. 
It is my experience that industry is quite 
willing to pay a premium for sound and 
competent engineering advice and that far 
in excess to the 1 to 10 or 20 ratio as Mr. 
Pitts claims Russia is paying. Maybe Mr. 
Pitts should be a professional, registered 


farmer. 
Water W. Orrner P.E., 
Mill Valley, Calif. 


Employment Group... 
Dear Editor: 


The bigness of your December issue is 
overwhelming: 


(1) We must agree with R. L. Sweigert, 
P. E. Dean G. I. T 


(2) Mr. Carl M. Gerlach’s request for 
an article on developing a better personality 
is heartily approved. 


(3) Mr. John R. Dunning’s outline of 
Columbia’s new program, is a fine step in 
the proper direction. 

(4) We are all Engineers because we 
like our work and hope it will give us a 
nice living, and a place in the sun. 

(5) The National Society of Professional 
Engineers here has a beautiful foundation 
or crystallizing their efforts, and we must 
realize that while all the above suggestions 
and offers are splendid, as a means of de- 
veloping a nice longing among us all, we 
must face the problem (and the quicker the 
better), that it is the other fellow who 
decides who is to be the actor and who the 


(Continued on page 5) 
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We asked 488 ‘Experts’ to | 
compare MICROTOMICs with the 
drawing pencils they were using.. 


Our ‘experts’ were engineers, architects, draftsmen, pur- 
chasing agents—drawing pencil buyers and users like 
yourself. 

The test they made was to compare the uniformity of 3 
MICROTOMIC pencils of the same degree, with that of 3 
same-degree pencils they were then using. 

459 of them—an amazing 94% of those who made the 
test— picked the New MICROTOMIC Drawing Pencil as 
‘more uniform’’! 

What’s more, 384 of these ‘experts’ within a month said 
they either were ‘already using MICROTOMICs’, or in- 
tended tospecify MICROTOMICs on their next pencil order! 


"Free! Tiy the against 3 tst youself 


MAIL FOR FREE TEST PENCILS! 


EBERHARD FABER PENCIL CO., Dept. AE-2 
37 Greenpoint Avenue, Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 


i 
I'd iike to test the uniformity of 3 degree MICROTOMICs i 
vs. my present drawing pencils. i 
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“It is the engineer’s re- 
sponsibility to take the new 
research discoveries as they 
come along and to put them 
to work for the benefit of 
man, and to find ways of 
doing it that industry and 
the people can afford.” 


HARRY A. WINNE, 

Vice President— 
Engineering, 

General Electric Company. 


Kenneth E. Trombley, 
Editor 


David A. Heller, 
Staff Writer 


Arthur F. Beck, 
Business Manager 


George J. Nicastro, 
Chairman, Publications 
Committee, NSPE 
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The Miracle Age of Engineering—1927-1952 
In Celebration of Engineers’ Week, The Ameri- 
can Engineer Presents a Pageant of Words and 
Pictures Depicting Man's Dependence On the 
Engineer. 


ENGINEERS’ 
WEEK ISSUE 


From Coast-to-Coast, It's Engineers’ 


Here is the report on what will be going on dur- 
ing Engineers' Week. 


16 


Washington Worried About Bedsteads As 


By John B. Walsh, P. E., Member, NSPE. 


Read This New and Dramatic Piece About the 
Man We Honor During Engineers’ Week. 


18 


Take Part In Phase Il of NSPE's PR Program .. 


19 


sible for opinions expressed in signed articles. 


REGULAR FEATURES 


What They're Saying 
With Our Members 
What's New—New products of interest .... 


Advertising Representative: 


CoA! J-V Associates, 
- 274 Madison Avenue, 


Member, Controlled Circulation Audit New York 16, N. Y. 


Telephone: ORegon 90078 
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Letters 
(Continued from page 3) 


stage hand. It is the other fellow who has 
the decision as to what we will be paid for 
the work we do. 

Our policy now is to do everything we 
tackle to the best of our ability, in the 
hopes that ability will count. But we must 
fnd some way in which the achievements 
of engineers in the past are handed down 
to engineers of today, in a public manner. 
Columbia’s Center proposes this and much 
more to their students, but what a grand 
thing it would be if the professional engi- 
neers as a group could unqualifiedly be as- 
signed the responsibility of finding and ap- 
proving the position of all who graduate 
from Columbia. .. . Really the time is now 
to approach Columbia, set up our commit- 
tee on employment, and as soon as this 
all is seen to be beneficial, the Society can 
tackle the next step, Private Competition. 

P. D. SHEeppeERD, P.E., 
Denver, Colo. 


Personality Article... 
Dear Editor: 


I would like to express my appreciation 
and to compliment you on your article en- 
titled “How Important is Personality to the 
Professional Engineer?” I read this article 
with a great deal of pleasure and have 
taken from it several points which I expect 
to use in future talks. 

It has been my privilege during the past 
few months to make a number of talks in 
Texas on the unification of the engineering 
profession, and one of the items which I 
have stressed is the personality of the engi- 
neering profession. The engineering profes- 
sion has made a wonderful record of ac- 
complishment, but as a group there is very 
little personality. This can be developed 
only by registration of all qualified engi- 
neers, reorganization by unification and 
responsible participation in civic matters. 

This brings me to a point I would like to 
make and that is, that as a professional 
group, our contemporaries, the public, do 
not recognize the engineer because of the 
lack of personality of the profession. The 
technological accomplishments of engineer- 
ing are many but that in itself is not sufh- 
cient for recognition. 

It is hoped that the AMERICAN ENGINEER 
will pursue this matter further and if a few 
of us could make comments about this 
article and future articles, it may be read 
and may do a lot of good. 

J. Netts THompson, 
Second Vice President, 
Texas SPE, 

Austin, Texas. 


> Mr. Heller, author of the story re- 
ferred to above, hopes to write further 
personality pieces.—Editor. 


Pride in Engineering... 


Dear Editor: 

I would like to call your attention to the 
following inspirational letter recently sent 
to me by Mr. P. N. Wilson, P. E., of the 
Board of Transportation of the City of New 
York, New York City Transit System: 

“Dear Mr. Lake: 

“My membership in the National 
Society of Professional Engineers is a 
constant source of pride and satisfac- 
tion. With all due and fully considered 
respect for other professions, I believe 
that the engineers of the United States 
have, by their magnificent efforts, saved 


(Continued on page 32) 
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WHO... ME? 
AN A/RCRAFT 


Yes, Lockheed in California 
can train you — aft full pay! 


The step up to Aircraft Engineering isn’t as steep as you might expect. 

Aircraft Experience isn’t necessary. Lockheed takes your knowledge of 
engineering principles, your experience in other engineering fields, your apti- 
tude, and adapts them to aircraft work. You learn to work with closer toler- 
ances, you become more weight conscious. 

What’s more, Lockheed trains you at full pay. You learn by doing—in Lock- 
heed’s on-the-job training program. When necessary, you attend Lockheed 
classes. It depends on your background and the job you are assigned. But, 
always, you learn at full pay. te 

These opportunities for engineers in all fields have been created by Lock- 
heed’s long-range production program—building planes for defense, planes 
for the world’s airlines. 

And remember this: When you join 
Lockheed, your way of life improves as 
well as your work. 

Living conditions are better in South- 
ern California. The climate is beyond 
compare: Golf, fishing, motoring, patio 
life at home can be yours the year ’round. 
And your high Lockheed salary enables 
you to enjoy life to the full. 


Mr. M. V. Mattson, Employment Mgr. 
Dept. AE-2 


LOCKHEED 


Aircraft Corporation 
Burbank, California 


Dear Sir: 


Please send me your brochure describ- 
on : ing life and work at Lockheed. 
ditions are excellent in the Los Angeles 


area. More than 35,000 rental units are 
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available. Thousands of homes for own- My Name 

ership have been built since World War 

II. Huge tracts are under construction ‘My Field of Engineering 
near Lockheed. 

Send today for illustrated brochure de- My Street Address 
scribing life and work at Lockheed in 

Southern California. Use handy coupon |. My City and State 
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AN ENGINEERS’ WEEK PAGEANT 


Miracle age of engineering 


How Dependent Has Man Become Upon The Engineering Profession 
In The Short Space of Twenty-five Years? Even 
Engineers Will Be Surprised At The Accomplishments They Have Attained 


N commemoration of National Engineers’ Week, February 
17-23, The AMERICAN ENGINEER is attempting to trace, in as 
vivid and interesting a manner as possible, the myriad 
ways in which engineering has contributed to 
human progress in the last quarter century. 


In doing research for this project, even this professional magazine 
was surprised at the way in which engineering is involved with just about 
everything man does. His food, clothing, shelter, health—even his 
recreation are provided by products of an engineering age. 


Obviously, a reportorial undertaking such as this must necessarily 
be fragmentary and incomplete. Space and readability does not 
permit a detailed recital of all the things engineers have done for 
mankind in the era since 1927. What we have tried to do in the pages 
that follow is paint a broad picture of some of the more colorful 
things engineering does for man and let the imagination of the reader 


fill in the details. 


It is interesting to note that 1927 was the year the Model T Ford 
was finally abandoned, was a year before the first home television 
receiver was built, and that man’s knowledge of drugs and medicines 
was literally ages behind our present state of knowledge. Yet the 
twenties are, to put it tritely, only yesterday. Doubtless a quarter cen- 
tury from now people will look back and cluck sympathetically over 
the quaint, old-fashioned way things were done in 1952. 


But now, let’s look at the pageant just past . . . 
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Milan's food and clothing comes to him mostly engineered. 
Twenty-five years ago, much of the food which finds 
its way to our tables today was unknown or unavail- 
able. Take, for example, that delightful dish of frozen 
strawberries you enjoyed last night while the winds howled 
and there was snow on the ground. 

The frozen food industry is just one of the contribu- 
tions the professional engineer has made in the last quarter 
century to man’s ancient problem, how to obtain food and 
clothing. In addition to frozen foods, frozen meats and 
new methods of canning foods, new methods of food dis- 
tribution, including new-style refrigerated railway cars, 
have opened vistas to man’s gastronomical activities. Even 
that gleaming new supermarket has borrowed heavily on 
engineering time and motion studies and design, in bring- 
ing about a new era in grocery stores. 

Agricultural engineering has been developed enormous- 
ly in the last two decades. 

Engineers have even changed the face of nature over 
much of the arid parts of our country in the last 25 years, 
to turn deserts into garden spots providing man’s food. 

The Interior Department recently announced that irri- 
gated lands broke all records for food production. More 
than 16 million tons of food and forage were harvested 
from such arid lands in 1950, the last year for which 
figures are available. 

The Secretary of the Interior, Oscar Chapman, in dedi- 

-cating the huge engineering project at Central Valley in 
California recently, which has added more than 500,000 
acres of “desert” land to cultivation, stated that vast pub- 
lic and private engineering projects to reclaim America’s 
arid land are necessary if we are to maintain our standard 
of living. 

“The Bureau of the Census forecasts that we shall have 
a population of 190 million people by 1975,” he said. 

. “That means that if we are to continue to live as well as 

we do now—and, of course, we hope to live a great deal 
better—we shall have to increase our crop lands by about 


99 million acres during the next 24 years.” 

Engineering developments have long played an im- 
portant part in the making of man’s clothing and textile 
engineering is now a highly developed profession. 

The professional engineer has teamed up with the re- 
search scientist and American industry to produce the 
wonders of the plastics industry, which has arisen almost 
entirely within the last quarter century. Nylon and similar 
wonder fabrics depend heavily on engineering develop- 
ments. Many of the items of clothing worn today were un- 
known in 1927. 

It’s probably a good thing for husbands that today’s 
housewives have a “thousand engineers in their kitchen,” 
ready to help prepare dinner, wash the clothes, refrigerate 


the food and do dozens of other things with all kinds of 


new engineered gadgets. 


Engineering developments made frozen 
food industry possible, revolutionized 
America’s eating habits. 
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Mian lives in an engineer-made world. Dust-collecting, 
air-conditioning, radiant heating, refrigeration, new 
modes of building, all are engineering products. 

In the last quarter century, engineers have taken the 
materials from which man’s environment are composed 
and turned them topsy-turvey. Even that oldest material 
with which man works, wood, has been affected by the 
engineering revolution. By new processes, wood can now 
be stretched, twisted, literally tied in knots like a rope. 
New chapters in home construction have been written by 
the use of glued, laminated wood. 

New standards of safety, comfort and efficiency have 
been set by the construction industry, sparked by engineer- 
ing advances, since 1927. Outside the home and office, the 
air man breathes has been made purer and the cause of 
industry served at one and the same time by engineers. 
By the use of dust-collecting devices the smoke nuisance 


Even wood, man’s oldest and commonest building ma- 
terial, has literally been tied in knots by engineers. Glued, 
laminated woods, like church framework shown were de- 
signed by engineers. 


can be abated, production safeguarded from contamina- 
tion, and working conditions improved. 

One large cement company, for example, at the sug- 
gestion of its engineering department, installed dust-col- 
lecting equipment and recovers as much as $4,000 each 
week in kiln dust valued at 1¢ a pound. Not only is this 
a boon to the company—what a boon to the community! 
The City of Pittsburgh has called upon expert engineering 
advice in a civic drive to rid itself of the blight of smoke 
and smog. ° 

One tragic thought that seldom occurs to Mr. Average 
Man is what might happen if the building he lives or 
works in should suddenly collapse and pour tons of con- 
crete and steel on top of him. 

That is because engineering research and development 
has made building failures rare nowadays. Take the test- 
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environment 


Ten million pound crusher tests 
breaking strength of steel beam. En- 
gineered tests like these make build- 
ings we live and work in safe. 

Bureau of Standards Photo. 


ing work of the U. S. Bureau of Standards as an example 
of the role engineering plays in making the environment 
of all men safe. To the unlearned, even Rube Goldberg, 
in his palmiest days, couldn’t compete with the wonders 
professional engineers have perfected. 

Bureau workmen, using the finest of materials, build 
and rebuild walls which a ten-million-pound crusher 
promptly demolishes. Building materials are refrigerated 
to 50% below zero, then heated to see how long it takes 
them to crack. A masonry wall, containing more than 2,000 
specimens from 47 states and 16 foreign countries, is de- 
liberately exposed to severe weathering so that the re- 
actions of the different items can be tested. 

So, thanks to the engineering profession’s accomplish- 
ments since the days of Al Smith and Jimmy Walker, the 
world we live in is cleaner, safer and more comfortable. 
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1952 Model Car looks much different from Model T of 
25 years ago. Ford Motor Company Photos. 


“Model _ Ford was America’s standard car a quarter 
century ago. It was finally abandoned in 1927. 


transportation 


In 1927 the Model T Ford was abandoned to give way 
to the new supercar, the Model A. In Germany, the world’s 
most gigantic airplane was nearing completion. 

The flying monster was an incredible 75 feet long and 
was designed to carry the fantastic pay-load of 13 passen- 
gers. American motorists were talking about the feats of 
one Canon Ball Baker who had just set a cross-country 
record for automobiles. To make things a little tougher 
for himself, the intrepid Mr. Baker had sealed his auto 
transmission in high gear. He crossed the country in a 
Model T in slightly over four days. 

The memory of all this was to be dimmed by the feats 
of the Lone Eagle, Charles A. Lindbergh, who, in two 
months, was to electrify the world by flying non-stop, 
alone, in a one engine monoplane from New York to Paris. 

-Two enormous fields of transportation have grown up 
almost entirely in the last quarter century—the highways 
and the skyways. Busses, trucks, airliners, and air ex- 
press have sprung up from the experimental stage to 
huge industries. That aerial acrobat, the helicopter, has 
demonstrated its versatility by rescuing stranded men from 
positions impossible to reach in any other manner. 

Developments in transportation have come so fast that 
it is almost impossible to tell the transportation engineer- 
ing story in a short space. Yet, of the thousands of in- 
ventions which have taken man into a supersonic era of 
movement, certainly the revolution in fuels is basic and 
must deserve mention. 

High octane gasoline is the magical key which opened 
the door to the high-level performance of autos and air- 
planes which we accept as commonplace today. Improved 
cracking methods and the discovery that the addition of 
tetra-ethyl lead would stop engine knocking and give bet- 
ter performance paved the way to the development of 
better motors to utilize the increased potential of the fuel. 

The railroads, backbone of the American transporta- 
tion system, were literally revolutionized by diesel power. 
Although as long as 50 years ago, the diesel engine had 

proved itself the most efficient and economical prime- 
mover ever invented, it took the depression’s spur for 
economy to bring the engine into its own. 
_ When the Burlington Railroad’s Zephyr broke all rec- 
ords between Chicago and Denver in 1934, with speeds 
in excess of 100 m.p.h., a new era in railroading was born. 


Increasing uses for the diesel engine have come in ships, 
trucks, and industrial operations. 

The turbosupercharger, known for many years, but not 
developed to the limit of its potential, was one of the heroes 
of World War II, and made possible a new era in aviation. 
With it, planes could fly higher, farther, and faster than 
ever before thought possible. 

An engineering adaptation of the same principle is the 
jet airplane. The jet has the obvious advantage of speed 
over the propeller-driven craft. In addition to that, it is 
more efficient the faster it goes and needs no warn-up, ob- 
taining full power almost immediately after the motor is 
started. 

Rockets, guided missiles and such Buck Rogers devices 
seem destined to play a large part in our transportation of 
the future. In all of these, engineering design has played 
the key role. Whatever form man’s future transportation 
may take, engineers will assume the lead in making the 
visions of the dreamers who invent them come true. 


Millions of engineering man hours were necessary to turn 


out first B-36. 


Travelers of 25 years ago won’t recognize our luxury 
trains of today. Ass’n of American Railroads Photo 
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Ecinerrs have revolutionized man’s means of communi- 
cation during the last quarter century. The year 1927 is 
“only yesterday” as time is measured, yet, through 
effective teamwork on the part of American industry and 
American engineers, man has progressed eons in the field 
of communication of ideas and information. 

One spectacular example of this advance is radio. 

A quarter century ago, that miraculous new gadget was 
just shedding its earphones. Set owners, who had to pay 
about $275 for a fairly good receiver, were busily ex- 
perimenting with chargers for the complex system of “A” 
and “B” batteries that kept their radios going. The sets 
could not then be plugged into a standard electrical outlet. 

Today, radio is a gigantic industry, employing many 
thousands of persons. Engineering advances have changed 
it from a glorified toy into a useful tool with hundreds of 
practical applications as well as being a medium of en- 
tertainment. 

Radio’s success has been paralleled by other means of 
communication: the sound motion picture, improved tele- 
phone and telegraph transmission and reception, the 
walkie-talkie, the facsimile newspaper, color printing, 
multi-speed phonographs, air mail letters, modern office 
recording devices such as tape and wire recorders, ad- 
vances in the speed of news transmission, the new radio 
telay systems, and numerous others. 

Television and its related applications, radar, sonar, 
loran and the others, have had perhaps the most colorful 
Tise in the last quarter century. 

Contrary to popular belief, television was very much 
alive in 1927. It was, however, confined to the engineer- 
ing laboratory. 

A quarter century ago, work was just starting on the 


High-Speed-Fax: world’s fastest facsimile machine which sends 
of 3,000 words per minute. 


Television owes its life to engineers. 
Here, demonstration of first home re- 
ceiver is shown. 

General Electric Company Photo. 


first home television set. A revolving disk with aseries of 
48 small holes in it televised an image illuminated by 
brilliant incandescent lamps. The revolving disk covered 
the complete image 20 times a second. A picture about 
three inches square was projected on the receiver. 

In 1929, the cathode ray tube was substituted for the 
revolving disk. This was the forerunner of modern pic- 
ture tubes as used today. 

One military application of television, radar, is credited 
with literally saving the life of the British Empire by no 
less a person than Winston Churchill. In radar, a beam 
sweeps a large area and any objects in its range are pic- 
tured on a screen which marks its exact position in space. 
These objects are often invisible to the naked eye. 

Another application of ultra high frequency radio, loran, 
is perhaps one of the most valuable aids to navigation 
ever devised. The United States maintains a far-flung sys- 
tem of loran stations over the entire world, from the Bering 
Sea to the South Pacific. 


AT&T’s coast-to-coast radio relay system is latest com- 
munications marvel. This is a relay station at Cisco- 
Butte, California. 
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Mass-production of mold culture in making life-giving 
penicillin is an engineering development. 
Squibb Laboratories Photo. 
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Adccorpinc to figures supplied by the United States gov- 
ernment, the average citizen has a chance of living slightly 
over 67.6 years today, compared with an average of 59.7 
in 1927. 

This gain of almost eight years can be attributed to 
many persons and causes: doctors, medical researchers, 
so-called “wonder drugs” and others—but a large share 
of the praise belongs to the engineer. 

It has long been axiomatic that engineers carry away 
man’s sewage, purify his water, drain his swamps, lead 
the fight against insect disease-carriers and take other 
steps to guard his health. The last two-and-a-half decades 
have seen new developments by engineers in contributions 
made to man’s health. 

Consider the “wonder drugs.” Few persons connect the 
engineer with the manufacture of penicillin and other 
disease-killing medicines. Yet, the discoveries of the re- 
search scientist would be of no practical value to mankind 
without the engineer to devise means for their mass- 
production at a cost all could afford to pay. The engi- 
neer, it has been truly said, is the “middleman” between 
the scientist and the public. 

For a specific example of the role engineering plays in 
the making of the wonder drugs, take the case of the anti- 
biotic, chloromycetin. A top official of the Parke-Davis 
Company, describing the production of the drug by syn- 
thetic processes, said: 

“The synthetic process was a typical organic chemical 
synthesis, involving eight separate reactions, and was a 
very complex and intricate process to translate into large 
scale production. 

“Two months of hard concentrated effort by our pilot 
plant engineers, working on the chemical synthesis de- 
veloped in the laboratory, resulted in a workable process 
which we felt could be translated with good success into 
a real commercial production unit. Here it should be em- 
phasized that this involved the determination of limiting 
operation conditions for eight separate chemical reactions. 
Such things as minimum and maximum temperatures, 
alkalinity and acidity limits (pH), corrosion susceptibili- 
ties, working pressures, inert atmospheres, working sol- 


health 


vents, and so forth, had to be defined for optimum opera- 
tion on each of the eight steps. These studies required sev- 
eral innovations as well as ordinary types of application of 
all the unit operations of evaporation, rectification, filtra- 
tion, extraction, crystallization, etc. common to current en- 
gineering practice. 

“The accomplishment of the final step of designing and 
equipping a large scale plant for commercial production 
required some six months more of engineering and con- 
struction. This involved the design and engineering of re- 
action vessels, distillation and rectification units, cen- 
trifuges, filters, extraction equipment, crystallizers, de- 
canters, and similar equipment such as characterizes a 
modern synthetic chemical plant.” 

In guarding man’s health, as in promoting man’s wel- 
fare in almost every other field, the engineer is man’s 
best friend. 


A Sanitary Engineer gives a backwoods farmer the 
“word” on how to clean up his well and make the 
water fit to drink. 

Public Health Service Photo. 
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Navy’s Skyray makes vivid contrast with planes 
of quarter century ago. 


security 


Tue A-bomb, the projected H-bomb, and the rocket have 
added new concepts to man’s idea of warfare in the last 
quarter century. These are obviously far too vast to ex- 
plore here, but the remark of General R. A. McClure, Chief 
of the Army’s Psychological Warfare Corps, indicates 
what changes the guided missile, can bring in such a 
seemingly foreign field as psychological warfare. Dis- 
cussing means of getting discouraged enemy soldiers to 
surrender, General McClure said: 

“In this fantastic age in which we live, I think it is 
within the realm of possibility that we might have a guided 
missile, which can circle for half an hour above isolated 
detachments of enemy troops, dribbling leaflets, and broad- 
casting messages in their own language urging them to 
surrender.” 

The science of engineering first arose as an adjunct to 
military operations. For many centuries, ancient engineers 
existed solely to smooth the path for the conquerer and the 
defender alike. Then, in the comparatively recent past, a 
group of engineers, designated as “civil” engineers, were 
distinguished from the military. 

Gradually other engineering specialties developed and 
disassociated themselves with military engineering but en- 
gineering’s history makes it obvious that war and prepara- 
tion for war has engaged much of the time of engineers 
since the dawn of history and before. 

Unfortunately, this is still true today. To evaluate the 
worth of the engineer to the nation’s security, all one must 
do is look around. Jet airplanes, guided missiles, atomic 
submarines—all require enormous numbers of engineers. 

Defense Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson, in his recent 
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@ One of thousands of engineering develop- 
ments in defense is tough 3.5 inch rocket 
launcher shown in use in front lines of Korea. 
Defense Department Photo. 


fourth quarterly report to the President on the progress 
of defense mobilization, states that the first new B-47 
bomber, the most colossal aircraft ever to dominate the 
skies, required 3,464,000 engineering man hours! A com- 
parison may be had with the 85,000 engineering man 
hours for the first B-17. 

As war becomes more and more complex, it greedily 
consumes the talents of increasing numbers of engineers. 

For a graphic example, Mr. Wilson’s words tell the 
story of the increased complexity of modern aircraft (and 
necessity for engineers) best. He says: 

“Today's Navy or Air Force jet fighter weighs nearly 
as much as the old B-17 bomber. Automatic devices— 
many of them electronic—to provide the pilot with greater 
and more accurate fire power or bombing performance, 
more maneuverability, day and night combat capability, 
and a better chance of combat success, require tons of 
equipment in a plane where a few hundred pounds used 
to be enough. Stronger construction to withstand high- 
speed conditions demands tougher and heavier materials; 
for example, the thin wing of the Lockheed F-94C fighter 
can support two fully loaded Super Constellations—almost 
150 tons of dead weight.” 

A whole new galaxy of weapons, with destructive power 
far beyond anything dreamed of before has sprung up 
within the last quarter century. All of these were made 
possible by engineering. Whether they have added much 
to the sum total of mankind’s happiness is a matter so- 
ciologists will debate, but they have enabled America to 
remain free in a technological race with the Iron Curtain 
we dare not lose. 
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man’s future 


Ir is entirely within the realm of possibility that that mod- 
ern miracle man, the professional engineer, may bring 
back once again that greatest of all miracles, the 40¢ a 
pound sirloin steak. 

Fantastic? Not at all. Such an advance is definitely in 
sight. Furthermore, engineering promises the man of to- 
morrow such things as plastic plumbing, rocket trips to 
the moon, the practical use of solar energy, automobiles 
running on 100 octane gas, (far more powerful and efh- 
cient than our present motors) and a myriad other fan- 
tastic things unknown in our world of today. 

Secret’ of the 40¢ a pound beefsteak may lie in that 
commonplace nuisance of the farmer—pond scum. Re- 
search scientists have discovered that certain varieties of 
this pond scum, mainly a kind called Chlorella, is one of 
the most nourishing substances on earth. It contains a 
higher percentage of protein usable by animal life than 
even the soybean. (Hundreds of millions of persons in 
the Orient who have seldom tasted meat have survived 
because the soybean has a high enough whole protein con- 
tent to sustain life) . 

Furthermore, by a complicated engineering process, re- 
search by the Carnegie Institute and other scientific groups 
have proved that Chlorella can grow a whole new crop 
every 24 hours! 365 crops a year! 

Few persons hold much thought that people can be in- 
duced to eat pond scum, but it is an unexcelled animal 
food. Even so eminent an authority as Dr. Dean Burk of 
the National Institutes of Health, whose epochal experi- 
ments have taken most of the secret out of the plant process 
of photosynthesis, says that all that remains to be done is 
to construct vast engineering projects to grow the Chlo- 
rella, and a cattle crop of up to ten times the present num- 
ber can be supported on America’s rangeland! 

Furthermore, Dr. Burk says, his experiments with pho- 
tosynthesis show that light, which had formerly been con- 
sidered a very inefficient source of energy, is, in reality, 
quite efficient. He believes that in the foreseeable future, 
great numbers of engineering projects will be built to turn 
the sun’s rays into usable chemical and electrical energy. 

Other leading scientists have stated that rocket travel 
to interplanetary space is merely an engineering matter. 
Present rockets, they say, await only the development of 
sources of power great enough to break away from the 

earth’s atmosphere. 

Plastic plumbing, while not so great a departure as the 
examples previously described, is only one of thousands of 
more or less mundane engineering developments which 
promise to make life pleasanter for us all in the future. 
Such pipes, of course, would be immune to freezing and 
corrosion. Bureau of Standards scientists are experiment- 
ing with them for several years and report that when cer- 
tain engineering objections are overcome, they promise to 
supply the plumbing of the future. 

It wasn’t too long ago when it seemed inconceivable that 
people would live in glass houses, but today millions of 
them do. No doubt while celebrating Engineers’ Week, 
1977, people shall look with pity on the old mossbacks who 
couldn’t visualize interplanetary travel and the practical 
utilization of solar energy in 1952! 


Sociologists will debate whether atomic bomb is 
good or bad, but this heavily engineered menace has 
enabled America to keep ahead of Iron Curtain coun- 
tries in arms race we dare not lose. 


New desk-fax puts a telegraph office on the desk 
of every businessman. 


Plastic plumbing seems indicated for many homes 
of tomorrow. Here, Bureau of Standards engineer 
checks performance of plastic pipes kept in constant 
operation to reveal weak spots. : 
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Historic photograph of man’s first flight—the Wright Brothers plane at Kitty Hawk, N. C. 


Div you recognize the photographs on this page? As 
famous as each event was, you probably had trouble re- 
membering them all. Yet man’s first flight or first tele- 
graph message, took place only a short time ago as history 
is recorded. But what makes even momentous events fade 
quickly in modern man’s mind, is the rapidity with which 
things are made to happen. 

We are no sooner amazed by twenty-inch television, 
when luncheon table conversation has turned to the latest 
in color TV. We are awed by Bikini one day, only to 
learn the next that the big news is really the H-Bomb. 

This is progress, at least materially speaking. Most of 
it is good, even wonderful. For the good the professional 
engineer can only be lauded, but by the same token he 
must in some measure be held responsible for the evil that 
his genius may be turned to. 

By his outstanding work in government, in industry, 
and in his community, the professional engineer is today, 
More than ever before, recognized as a leader. This is as 
it should be for the direction in which his marvels will 
travel, can best be guided by him.—THE Enp. 


Eli Whitney’s cotton gin changed history of the world. 


Drake Oil Well, America’s first commercial producer, 
near Titusville, Pa. 


: Tape of the first telegraph message: “What Hath God Wrought? E 
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Fesruary 17-23, 1952, will truly be 
the engineer’s week in America from 
the lofty heights of Manhattan’s sky- 
scrapers, to the quiet towns every- 
where that make up Main Street, U. 
S. A. Although this is only the second 
annual Engineers’ Week celebration 
as sponsored by NSPE, the intense 
interest expressed by industry, gov- 
ernment, and many other segments 
of the Nation’s life, has shown that 
neariy everyone welcomes the oppor- 
tunity to honor professional engi- 
neers — the men who devote their 
lives to improving the health, com- 
fort, and general well-being of man. 
NSPE’s State Societies with nearly 
300 Chapters located in most States, 
will, as usual, be the backbone of the 
celebration. These groups, using pro- 
motional materials supplied by Head- 
quarters, have appointed wide-awake 
members to lead the activities in the 
communities. They are working to 
have mayors issue proclamations 


From Coast-to-Coast, NSPE’s State Societies and 
300 Chapters Will Sponsor Celebrations Observ- 
ing February 17-23 As National Engineers’ 
Week; At National Level Leading Industries, Net- 
works and Newspapers Take Active Part. 


honoring the engineer. They have in- 
terested local radio stations in airing 
programs during the week that tell 
about the engineer and his profes- 
sion. In this regard, more than sixty 
(see list next page) have ordered a 
tape recording offered by Headquar- 
ters tracing the engineering days of 
Washington, and will have it broad- 
cast over a local station. 

Hundreds of newspaper and maga- 
zine stories are being used by State 
Societies and local Chapters to fur- 
ther publicize Engineers’ Week. Post- 
ers (see upper left hand corner of this 
page) are being located in plants and 
store windows and other places, in 
hundreds of towns and cities. For 
example, the huge Packard Motor 
Company in Detroit will use the post- 
ers throughout its plant to honor the 
hundreds of professional engineers 
who work for them. 

Most State Societies have asked 
their Governors to join President 


Truman in proclaiming Engineers’ 
Week, and to officially honor the men 
who are the foundation of our com- 
plex industrial life. 


Leading Networks Cooperate 


At the National level much has 
been done to unify the celebration of 
Engineer’ Week, 1952. All major in- 
dustrial units have been contacted 
with promotional literature, and lead- 
ing firms have expressed a desire to 
cooperate. A partial list of these 
firms appears on these pages. These 
organizations were given an oppor- 
tunity to request specially prepared 
material to be used in their own pro- 
motional work, and these aids include 
everything from posters to logotypes 
to be used in advertising. 

All national magazines, newspapers 
and radio and TV chains were asked 
to take part in the 1952 observance. 
This resulted in many promises to 
publicize the engineer during Engi- 


Pariial List of Firms Actively Cooperating with Engineers’ Week Observance, 1952 


(This is a national list and does not include the hundreds 
of firms who will undoubtedly work with many local 


Allegheny-Ludlum, Pittsburgh 
American Bridge, Pittsburgh 
American-Standard, Pittsburgh 
Boeing Airplane, Seattle 

Bowser, Inc., Ft. Wayne 
Consolidated Vultee, San Diego 
Cummins Engine, Columbus, Ind. 
Driver Harris Co., Harrison, N. J. 
Fairchild Airplane, Hagerstown, Md. 
Fansteel Corp., N. Chicago 
General Electric, Schenectady 
Girdler Corp., Louisville 
Grumman Aircraft, L. |., N. Y. 


~ Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee 


States and Chapters) 


Harshaw Co., Cleveland 
Holiday Magazine, Philadelphia 
Katz Co., Baltimore 
Kearney & Trecker, Milwaukee 
Kewanee Boiler, Kewanee, Ill. 
Koppers Co., Pittsburgh 
Louisville Cement, Louisville 
Maico Co., Minneapolis 
Martin, Glenn L., Baltimore 
McDonnell Aircraft, St. Louis 
Military Engineer Magazine, 
Washington 
Monsanto Chemical, St. Louis 
New York Times, New York 
Packard Motor Car, Detroit 


Perfex Corp., Milwaukee 

Philco Corp., Philadelphia 
Piasecki Helicopter, Marton, Pa. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass, Pittsburgh 
RCA, Camden 

Republic Steel, New York 
Reynoids Metals, Louisville 
Shunk Co., Bucyrus, Ohio 
Standard Oil, Cleveland 

Tide Water Oil, San Francisco 
U. S. Rubber, New York 

U. S. Steel, New York 
Westinghouse, Pittsburgh 
Willys-Overland, Toledo 
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engineers week 


These Chapters Will Sponsor a Special Engineers’ Week 


Radio Show In The Cities Noted 


ALABAMA 

Birmingham Chapter 
ARIZONA 

Southern Chapter, Tucson 

Central Arizona Chapter, Phoenix 
ARKANSAS 

Arkansas Society, Little Rock 
CALIFORNIA 

Fresno Chapter 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

D. C. Society, Washington 
FLORIDA 

Daytona Beach Chapter 

Lakeland Chapter 

Miami Chapter 

Tampa Chapter 

Jacksonville Chapter 

West Palm Beach Chapter 

Tallahassee Chapter 


Jacksonville (Gainesville sub- 
Chapter) Gainesville 
ILLINOIS 


Kewanee Chapter, Galesburg 
KANSAS 

Wichita Chapter 

Eastern Chapter, Olathe 

Tri-Valley, Manhattan 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Berkshire Chapter, Dalton 

North Shore Chapter, Lynn 
MINNESOTA 

Capital Chapter, St. Paul 
MISSOURI 

Western Chapter, Kansas City 


NEBRASKA 
Nebraska Society, Omaha 
NEW YORK STATE 
Bronx County Chapter 
Monroe County Chapter, 
Rochester 
Albany County Chapter, Albany 
Erie County Chapter, Buffalo 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Dickinson 
Bismarck District No. Three 
OHIO 
Franklin County Chapter, 
Columbus 
Hocking Valley, Nelsonville 
Dayton Chapter, Dayton 
Akron Chapter, Akron 
Toledo Chapter, Toledo 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Johnstown Chapter, Johnstown 
Northeast Chapter, Scranton 
Washington County Chapter, 
Washington 
Philadelphia Chapter 
Pittsburgh Chapter 
Harrisburg Chapter 
TENNESSEE 
Memphis Chapter 
Knoxville Chapter 
TEXAS 
Sabine Chapter, Beaumont 
El Paso Chapter 
Abilene Chapter 
Travis Chapter 


San Jacinto, Houston 
VIRGINIA 
Tidewater Chapter, Norfolk 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Wheeling Chapter 
Appalachian, Beckley 
Charleston 
Parkersburg Chapter, Parkersburg 
Weirton Chapter, Weirton 
WISCONSIN 
Southwest Chapter, Madison 
Milwaukee Chapter, Milwaukee 
Southeast Chapter, Waukesha 


neers’ Week, space and time permit- 
ting, and in commitments from such 
outstanding radio and TV shows as 
the popular TV dramatic hour 
“Studio One,” sponsored by Westing- 
house, and “Theatre Guild of the 
Air,” aired by U. S. Steel. 

National advertisers expressed an 
intent to honor the professional engi- 
neer in advertising appearing in the 
popular magazines and newspapers. 
To name only a few, American- 
Standard (see cut) ads will tell of the 
importance of engineers in Business 
Week and U. S. News. The huge Kop- 
pers Co., Inc. expects to have ads 
with a similar theme in Time and 
Newsweek magazines. Too, Westing- 
house will devote some on its newspa- 
per advertising to Engineers’ Week, 
the ads to appear in several hundred 
papers. 


Liberty Network Show 


To round out many radio and TV 
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shows at the State and National levels, 
Liberty Network with its more than 
200 stations, has announced that it 
will feature a panel discussion on 
modern engineering with Paul H. 
Robbins, Executive Director of NSPE, 
and others taking part. The show is 
scheduled for February 17 at 9:00 
P.M., EST. 

So, in celebrating Engineers’ 
Week, 1952, every method of spread- 
ing the word to Mr. and Mrs. Amer- 
ica has been used. From the smallest 
Chapter, who will direct and organize 
the Week’s festivities in its area, to 
messages over national radio and TV 
networks going to millions every- 
where, the professional engineer will 
be the Man of the Week. 

Make certain that you, as an NSPE 
member, help your Chapter and State 
to make your local program one of 
which everyone will be proud. 

Watch the AMERICAN ENGINEER 
during March and April for complete 


word and picture reports on Engi- 
neers Week observances throughout 
the United States. 
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George 


velopment of our country for its greatly influenced and 

shaped the life of Washington. Claude Bowers in his 
“Founders of the Republic” said, “The Frontier was Wash- 
ington’s preparation for the future.” More particularly, it 
was the French and Indian wars which projected him into 
his later greatness. It was especially the ringing speech 
of John Adams for the “Hero of the Monongahela” which 
brought about his selection as Commander in Chief of 
the Continental Army. 

Virginia according to its original charter extended far 
beyond the Alleghanies. Its western border stretched in 
zigzag fashion from the Ohio to the Carolina border. In- 
cluded within its boundaries was the all important “Gate- 
way to the West” at the “Forks of the Ohio,” successively 
the site of the fort of the Ohio Company, Fort Duquesne, 
Fort Pitt and finally Pittsburgh. It was the rivalry for con- 
trol of this essential gateway that brought on the colonial 
struggle between the French and the English. 

Washington was not born a frontiersman, nor was he 
a backwoodsman, yet he came to know the “wilderness” 
as it was often called better even than the settlers them- 
selves principally through his surveying and military serv- 
ices. 

He got his first opportunity to learn the wilderness in 
1748 when he was apprenticed to James Genn, Surveyor 
of Prince William County, on the survey for Lord Fairfax, 
the largest land proprietor in the Colonies, possessing 
more than five million acres. This survey took months to 
complete and carried them deep into the back country. 
They endured hardship and inconveniences without end 
as can be seen from the diary which Washington religious- 
ly kept. 
¢ In 1752 Washington applied to Gov. Dinwiddie for the 

post of Adjutant made vacant by the death of his half 
brother, Lawrence, and was appointed. With no previous 
military service he became Major Washington charged 
with drilling, disciplining and training the militia in the 
handling of firearms. He overcame his military deficiencies 
through constant attention to duty, drilling and inspection. 
In the next three years he had successfully completed 
several military tasks, such as his trip to the French Fort 
LeBoeuf as Dinwiddie’s messenger, the engagement with 


T": frontier of Virginia played a major role in the de- 


Washington Worried 
About Bedsteads As |’ 
Well As Battles 


Our First President Was In 
and Out of Engineering All of 
His INustrious Life. Don’t Miss 
This Report On the Drama 
and Warmth That Filled 
The Days He Loved Most. 


By 
JOHN B. WALSH, P. E.., 
Member, NYSSPE and NSPE 


the French forces at Fort Necessity in May, 1754, and in 
1755 as aide to Gen. Edward Braddock when the latter, 
advancing toward Fort Duquesne, was surprised and 
routed. Braddock was mortally wounded in the engage- 
ment, the command passing to Col. an who made 
an orderly retreat to Winchester. 

About this time the frontier settlers were - subjected to 
sporadic raids by the Indians, who scalped some and 
carried off others. The raids became of such frequency 
and violence that Gov. Dinwiddie decided that the frontier 
should be ringed by a strong cordon of defenses, to which 
Washington agreed. Dinwiddie took the matter up before 
the British Board of Trade and received approval from 
London. Washington in the meantime drew up his own 
plan for the frontier defenses. As Dinwiddie was not a 
military man he left the matter up to Washington. 

It was Washington’s duty to determine the type, size 
and garrison of each of these frontier defenses which were 
to be of three types, stockades, blockhouses and forts. 
The plan was for Washington to start at the northern end 
and build south while Capt. Hog was to oversee the con- 
struction of those southern defenses beginning with the 
Mayo River and work north. 


WV asuincron combed the Militia for carpenters and 
masons to build the forts and assigned the construction 
to various officers, sending them detailed plans. and dit 
rections as to the manner of building, as his letters attest. 
To Capt. Stewart he wrote “I enclose you two plans of the 
kind of fort that are intended to be built—with such dis 
rections that I think is impossible for you to err if yot 
will attend thereto.” To Capt. Peter Hog he wrote, “I 
have sent you herewith a plan of the kind of forts you 
are to build which you must follow exactly.” , 
Washington had his headquarters at Winchester and hé 
himself undertook the construction of the fort there, which 
he named Fort Loudoun. He marked the site of the fort 
and superintended the work bringing from Mount Vernon 
his own blacksmith to make the necessary iron work. The 
construction of this fort was done by his own regiment 
It was rectangular, having blockhouses at the four corners 


(Continued on page 32) 
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ad| YOUR Special Public Relations Program Has Entered 
Its Second Phase—Make Certain YOU Are Part Of It 


This Report on “How To Improve 
Engineering-Management Communi- 
vi cation” Will Soon Be Off The Presses 
off and Widely Distributed—It Repre- 
al sents The End Product of the Pro- 
es eram’s First Phase. (See page 26.) 
t. 
But eee 
Take Part Now In The SECOND Questionnaire-Keport Project 
atter, The Second Questionnaire on the vital subject, ““The Improved Utilization 
d ‘ ‘ 
ral of Engineering Manpower,” will soon be ready to be sent to the people in 
made industry, government, etc., that you select. Fill out the coupon now nam- 
ed 4 ing the person you want to receive the Second Questionnaire and later the 
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ency Second Report that will be written from the facts gathered. Let someone 
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this coupon and mail to NSPE! 


‘tT To Join the second PR Research Project—Fill Out 
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2nd Questionnaire 


HIS GREATEST 
SERVICE... 


Because he spends his life working 
with the law, a lawyer’s first duty is 
to the law. He is responsible for up- 
holding and defending the law, and 
for promoting respect and confidence 
in the law. As an officer of the court, 
the lawyer is charged with aiding in 
the administration of justice and with 
maintaining the honor, the dignity, 
and the efficiency of the courts, and of 
promoting high standards of ethics 
and public service within the legal 
profession. Because he is best fitted 
for the task, the lawyer is called upon 
to guide and supervise in making and 
amending our laws. 

A lawyer is also pledged to render 
legal services to all who need them— 
to help in securing and defending the 
rights of individuals, promptly and 
efficiently, and to champion a legal 
system and a philosophy of govern- 
ment under which individual rights 
are possible. When rendering legal 
services, the lawyer’s first loyalty is 
to the cause of his client. He must 
stand in his place and speak for him, 
and use every effort within the bounds 
of the law, and of honor, in his client’s 
behalf. 

Above all, a lawyer finds his great- 
est service to his community, ana his 
highest honor, in a deserved reputa- 
tion for fidelity to private trust and 
to public duty, as an honest man and 
as a patriotic and loyal citizen. Pub- 
lished by the Atlanta Bar Association 
and the Lawyers Club of Atlanta, or- 
ganizations dedicated to upholding 
the standards of integrity, education 
and public service of the legal profes- 
sion. 


THE EASY WAY... 


It has been proposed that “the gov- 
ernment” subsidize the education and 
training of engineers and thereby 
wipe out the shortage. Thus the edu- 
cators are to join the growing army 
that is living on subsistence. Nothing 
is said about the increased taxes that 
would be required to meet the bill. 
Presumably it is expected that a coun- 
try that can send four billion dollars 
to foreign lands to alleviate suffering 
must also take care of its own man 


power problems. And thus the merry- 
go-round continues. 

Ironically, the present financial 
difficulties that are hampering the col- 
leges are caused by the trends to 
socialism, the heavy tax burden to 
support subsidies, and the extrava- 
gance, wastefulness and corruption in 
government operations. And _ the 
greater the sums of money involved, 
the greater the opportunities for graft 
and corruption and the more wasteful 
the nation becomes. 

With taxes gobbling up personal 
and corporate incomes, private con- 
tributions to colleges are getting 
smaller and the colleges’ income from 
their investments is also less. It is 
freely predicted that the privately en- 
dowed colleges are doomed. When 
and if they are taken over by federal 
government, elected and appointed 
federal politicians will have much in- 
fluence and authority in directing our 
education. That will be the biggest 
step toward statism, second only to 
the loss of freedom of speech and 
press. It is disheartening indeed to 
hear leading educators beg for money 
from the federal government. 


DATES TO 


of Professional En- 


* Oklahoma Socie 
eeting. February 8 


gineers—Annual 
and 9. 

New York State Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers—Mid-Winter Meeting. 
February 8 and 9. Nelson House, 
Poughkeepsie. ; 

Tennessee Society of Professional Ei- 

ineers—Annual Meeting. February 18. 

ashville. 

Georgia Society of Professional Engi- 
neers—Annual Meeting. Feb. 19, t- 
lanta-Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

Kansas Society of Professional Engi- 
neers—Annual Meeting. February 22 and 
23. Townhouse, Kansas City, Kansas. 

Ohio Society of Professional Engi- 
neers—Annual Meeting. March 13, 14 
and 15. Statler Hotel, Cleveland. 

National Society of Professional En- 

ineers—State Presidents’ Conference. 

arch 14 and 15. Statler Hotel, Cleve 
land. Ohio. 

Illinois of Professional Engi- 
neers—Annual Meeting. April 3, 4. Pere 
Marquette Hotel, Peoria. 

New Jersey Society of Professional 
Engineers—Annual Meeting. April 24, 
25, 26. Essex House, Newark. 

Pennsylvania Society of Professional 
Engineers—Annual Meeting. May 16, 17. 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. 

Michigan Society of Professional En- 
ineers—Annual Meeting. April 18, 19. 

otel Hayes, Jackson, Michigan. 


One solution of our college support 
problems is through support by in. 
dustry and the individual states, the 
state government and personal con. 
tributions from friends and alumni, 
Once the problem is dumped into the 
lap of the federal government the 
shenanigans begin. 

The situation with respect to the 
colleges is merely another example 
of the growing chaos that is develop. 
ing in our national affairs. And the 
biggest contribution that the colleges 
can make is to do more teaching con- 
cerning the virtues of honesty, the 
penalties of dishonesty and the fact 
that there is no such thing as getting 
something for nothing. The easy way 
out, the quick solution, the fattest re. 
turn in dollars is undoubtedly to get 
Uncle Sam to subsidize education on 
a vast scale. But the inevitable price 
in terms of academic freedom, per- 


_ sonal dignity and squandered money 


as measured by taxes, is awesome to 
contemplate. Regrettably, he who 
seeks an easy way out usually does 
not do much contemplation. It may 
be too uncomfortable-—Product En- 
gineering, December, 1951. 


PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATION ... 


. . . The real professional interests 
of engineers would appear to fall gen- 
erally into two classifications: those 
having to do with matters of tech- 
nology, and those having to do with 
what we may call professional status. 
The dividing line, however, is not 
clean cut, nor need it be. For instance, 


_ proper guidance of young men enter- 


ing the profession is a matter of pro- 
fessional status, but is associated so 
closely with the technical activities of 
both the younger and the older engi- 
neer that it probably should be classi- 
fied with technical activities. On the 
other hand, expert testimony given by 
an individual engineer before a con- 
eressional committee is a technical 
matter, but the individual’s willing: 
ness to render such service to his gov- 
ernment without charge is a matter 
of professional status. 

Nevertheless, there would seem to 
be sound practical reasons for the 
classification suggested. First, matters 
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of technology differ widely in the 
yarious branches of engineering, 
whereas matters of professional status 
are the same, or nearly the same, in 
all branches of engineering. Second, 
matters of professional status are 
much involved with legislation at the 
national, state, and local levels and, 
for the most part, legislation cannot 
be different for different branches of 
engineering. Also, the most effective 
representation of the profession on 
legislative matters could be expected 
through one organization rather than 
several, and through an organization 
having divisions that follow the usual 
political subdivisions, each with 
power to act within its subdivision 
rather than through an organization 
with divisions on some other basis 
and without power to act. 


In considering the organization of 
the profession and also the recogni- 
tion of the profession, which is one 
of the things proper organization is 
expected to establish, we have much 
to learn from experience and history. 


The experience with American En- 
gineering Council (AEC), which was 
organized shortly after World War I 
and which went out of existence about 
a dozen years ago, is one from which 
we should learn. Many able and pub- 
lic-spirited engineers gave unselfishly 
of their time and effort to AEC activi- 
ties, and some good work was done 
for which all credit is due. The im- 
portant point is that AEC was never 
so organized as to enable it to become 
the type of organization that many 
engineers hoped that it would. AEC 


was not organized to obtain and make 
use of the views of the engineers com- 
prising the profession. In fact, it was 
not organized in a way to obtain the 
views of even the small number of 
engineers comprising the boards of 
managers of the major engineering 
societies which gave AEC its principal 
financial support. Primarily, for these 
reasons American Engineering Coun- 
cil has ceased to exist. 

In sharp contrast with AEC we have 
the National Society of Professional 
Engineers, which has been in ex- 
istence now for more than the full life 
span of AEC and which gives every 
indication of survival and expansion. 
Although some changes in this or- 
ganization would appear essential to 
make it generally acceptable as the 
representative of the whole engineer- 
ing profession in matters of profes- 
sional status, some of its features 
which probably are responsible for its 
success to date are worth noting: 


1. Its financial support comes di- 
rectly from its individual dues-paying 
members. 


2. It is organized on a local, state, 
and national basis so as to be able to 
deal effectively with legislation at 
these levels. 


3. It keeps its individual members 
currently informed of legislation af- 
fecting the profession and of the or- 
ganization’s position with regard to 
such legislation, so that individual 
members have an opportunity to sub- 
mit promptly their own reactions. 

4. Its position on legislative matters 
appeals generally to its individual 


members. At state levels it has sup- 
ported legislation restricting the prac- 
tice of professional engineering to 
qualified persons, while at the na- 
tional level it has opposed legislation 
which would restrict freedom of 
choice of its individual members in 
matters affecting professional status 
and has supported legislation which 
would preserve or gain such freedom 
of choice. 


Based on these two specific experi- 
ences and on more general experience, 
it is probably safe to say that the suc- 
cess of any institution depends in 
large measure on its being organized 
properly to meet stated objectives and 
then confining activities to these ob- 
jectives. . . —J. M. Stein, Fellow 
AIEE, Electrical Engineering, Janu- 
ary, 1952. 


Speak Up, Engineers! 


How to handle the many excellent 
contributions to the American Engi- 
neer has been a problem for several 
months. The comments are often 
too detailed for our “Letters” col- 
umn, and the other types of material 
such as newspaper clippings, etc., 
would not be appropriate there, so 
beginning next month, this maga- 
zine will carry a NEW feature called 
“Professional Postscripts.” 

Look for it next month. You’ll 
find dozens of short, interesting 
items that will appeal to you, the 
professional engineer. After read- 
ing the feature, will you let us have 
your comments about it, or better 
still, send us a “Professional Post- 
script?” 


Now Available 


Metal P. E. Emblems for Your Automobile License Plate Brackets 


National Society of Professional Engineers 


1121 Fifteenth Street N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Please send me at once the 314-inch P.E. Emblem for my car. I 
enclose .... check .... money order for $2.50 to cover the cost 
of the emblem, handling and mailing charges. Send to: 


er am not...... a member of NSPE. 


February, 1952 
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tth Our Members... 


Alabama Society Holds 
First Annual Meet; 
-McRoy To Head Group 


The Alabama Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers held its first Annual 
Meeting and Banquet recently at the 
Thomas Jefferson Hotel in Birming- 
ham, Alabama. Attendance was excel- 
lent and the Society profited tre- 
mendously from the favorable pub- 
licity received. 

The Banquet was preceded by a 


er, P. E., Second Vice-President; 
Frederick C. Siebold, P. E., Secretary ; 
H. K. Weaver, P. E., Treasurer; and 
Leonard W. Peterson, P. E., National 
Director; accepted their charge and 
announced plans for formation of new 
chapters at Montgomery and Mobile, 
Alabama. 

The host Chapter, Birmingham, also 
presented its new officers for the com- 
ing year. They are J. R. Goetz, P. E., 
President; W. F. Armentrout, P. E., 
First Vice-President; Belton Y. Coop- 
er, P. E., Second Vice-President; John 


Newly elected Alabama officers. Front row, 1. to r.: P.E.’s Belton Y. Cooper, 
Second Vice President; Wallace J. McRoy, President; and Leonard W. Peterson, 
National Director. Back row, 1. to r.: Francis J. Dupuis, First Vice President; 


Frederick C. Siebold, Secretary, and H. K. Weaver, Treasurer. 


Cocktail Party with members, their 
wives and guests participating. 

At the dinner L. L. Dresser, P. E., 
National President, presented the So- 
ciety with its Charter. After presenta- 
tion of the Charter the new officers for 
1952 were installed. James A. Evans, 
P. E., State Director from the host 
chapter, Birmingham, charged the 
new officers with the duties and respon- 
sibilities inherent with their jobs. The 
new officers: Wallace J. McRoy, P. E., 
President; Francis J. Dupuis, P. E., 
First Vice-President; Belton Y. Coop- 


L. Harrington, P. E., Secretary; W. 
R. Lacefield, P. E., Treasurer; and 
James A. Evans, P. E., State Director. 

Principal speaker for the evening 
was L. L. Dresser, P. E., who spoke 
on the subject, “Philosophy of the 
Engineer.” In his talk Mr. Dresser ad- 
vised the engineer to participate in 
community activities, accept the re- 
sponsibilities of professionalism, and 
ever be on the alert against losing in 
a few moments by some inadvertent 
act the esteem and reputation built by 
years of hard work. 


Central Arizona 
Chapter Elects 


James Hastain 

The Central Arizona Chapter of the 
Arizona SPE held election of officers 
for 1952 at a recent meeting. 

The following men were chosen to 
lead the organization for the coming 
year. 

President, James E. Hastain. 

Vice President, W. T. Hamlyn. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Lloyd E. Mar- 
tin. 

State Director, Americo Lazzari. 

Trustee At Large, Reamy C. Fitch. 


Former NSPE Officer 
Aids N.Y.C. Polio Drive 
As Division Chairman 


Frederick H. Zurmuhlen, P. E., 
former vice president of NSPE, and 
New York City Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Works, has accepted the chairman- 
ship of the Building Trades Division 
in the current Greater New York 
Campaign of the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis, Louis H. Pink, 
General Chairman of the city-wide, 
$4,000,000 polio appeal, has an- 


nounced. 


Southern Nevada Chapier 
| Meets at Las Vegas; 
Hears Reclamation Official 


The Southern Nevada Chapter of 
the Nevada Society of Professional 
Engineers, held its monthly dinner 
meeting in Las Vegas at the Trophy 
Room of the Hotel Last Frontier, 
January 4. 

The speaker of the evening was L, 
R. Douglass, Director of Power, 
Boulder Canyon Project, Bureau of 
Reclamation. Mr. Douglass told about 
his investigation of reclamation work 
in Japan at the request of American 
Occupation Authorities. Storage Dams 
and Irrigation Works in Japan predate 
the time of Christ, he said. This early 
development was necessitated by the 
high population density of the islands 
which today exceeds 500 per square 
mile as compared with less than 48 
per square mile in the U. S. 

The work in Japan extends from the 
benching of steep mountain slopes to 
the drainage of tidelands. Repair of 
damage resulting from storm flows, 
still required a high percentage of the 
monies set aside for reclamation work. 
Inability to control flood waters is in 
some measure the result of relatively 
primative construction methods. 

One result of Mr. Douglass’ investi- 
gation was the development of double 
cropping, the rice paddies are being 
planted with wheat during their other. 
wise fallow period. Mr. Douglass high- 
lighted his talk with descriptions of 
travel conditions and social customs, 

Phil Partridge, the Society’s repre- 
sentative to the Clark County Civic 
Service Federation reported on the 
action taken by the Federation at its 
last meeting. Discussion of this re 
port resulted in the unanimous passage 
of a Resolution supporting the peti- 
tion of the Chamber of Commerce 
and the Las Vegas City Board of 
Commissioners, requesting the grant 
ing of Franchises to United and 
T.W.A. Airlines for passenger service 
between Las Vegas and Los Angeles 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board. | 

Mayor C. D. Baker, a Registered 
Professional Engineer, advised thé 
Society that he would issue a Procl& 
mation setting February 17 to 23 @ 
Engineers’ Week in accordance with 
the request of the National Society of 
Professional Engineers. 


Engineers’ Week Stories 


States and Chapters are asked to 
get in their Engineers’ Week stories 
to the AE as soon as possible. Spe- 
cial features will be used in ferth- 
coming issues—make certain your 
group is represented. 
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Top Speakers, Exhibit Feature Hoosier Confab 


Lichtenberg Honored 
At Indiana Meet; 
Dresser Speaks 


Col. Chester A. Lichtenberg, a Vice 
President of NSPE, and long active in 
State and National engineering circles, 
was named Indiana’s “Engineer of the 
Year,” at the Annual Meeting of the 
Indiana SPE, held recently at Lafay- 
ete. 

The award to the retired General 
Electric professional engineer for his 
outstanding accomplishments,  cli- 
maxed a two-day business and social 
meeting which was highlighted by 
many nationally known speakers, in- 
cluding NSPE President L. L. Dresser 
from Tulsa, Okla. 

F. L. Wilkinson, Jr., President, Rose 
Polytechnic Institute, discussed prob- 
lems facing engineering educators with 
the Indiana group. Melvin Sudheimer, 
Educational Director, Electro-Motive 
Division, General Motors Corp., re- 
viewed engineering problems in diesel 
locomotive operation, and R. C. Kas- 
ser, Head, Structural Section, Sales 
Development Division, Aluminum 
Company of America, talked on the 
use and application of structural alu- 
minum. 

Besides President Dresser’s talk on 
professionalism, the group also heard 
Prof. Walter L. Shilts, Head, Civil En- 
gineering Dept., Notre Dame Univer- 
sity, who is in charge of Junior Mem- 
bership Awards. Standards for Engi- 
neers was the subject of a talk by T. 
D. Jolly, Vice President in Charge of 
Engineering and Purchases, Alumi- 
num Co. of America, and President, 


NSPE President L. L. Dresser, P. E., 
of Tulsa, Okla., tells the Indiana engi- 
neers to “place your profession above 
self.” The popular petroleum engineer 
also outlined the National Society’s pro- 
gram for the new year. 


February, 1952 


American Standards Assoc. 

The award to Col. Lichtenberg was 
made by Prof. C. C. Knipmeyer, Head, 
Electrical Engineering Dept., Rose 
Polytechnic Institute, at the Annual 
Banquet and final event of the meet- 
ing. The main address of the evening, 
“The Freedom We Defend,” was given 


by Prof. Mildred Loring Fitch, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Political Science, 
Purdue University. 

Of interest to the hundreds of In- 
diana engineers who attended the con- 
fab, were exhibits by leading indus- 
trial firms of their products and serv- 
ices. 


Above, front row, |. to r.: P.E.’s E. G. Hinshaw, President; L. L. Dresser, Presi- 
dent, NSPE; Colonel Chester A. Lichtenberg, National Vice President and recipient. 
of “Engineer of the Year” award; L. E. Easley, National Director. Back row, 
l. to r.: Maurice K. Fish, Secretary; Professor Harry L. Solberg; J. B. Wilson,. 
First Vice President; Martin L. Hapes, Treasurer; Sam Busby, Executive Secretary.. 


Above: Bob Hutton, President, Calumet Chapter, ISPE; C. E. Kouts, President,. 
Southwest Chapter, ISPE; L. E. Easley, National Director; B. B. Leuns, President,,. 
Lafayette Chapter; and Maurice E. Neligh, President, Francis Vigo Chapter, ISPE.. 


Above, |. to r.: Charles E. Condra, President, Indiana County Surveyors Ass’n.; 
Harold Vanderipe, Vice President, Ft. Wayne Chapter, ISPE; J. B. Wilson, First. 
Vice President, ISPE; C. C. Wiley of Purdue University; Bert J. Westover, Admin- 
istrative Council of Indiana; and F. L. Wilkinson, Jr., President, Rose Polytechnic > 
Institute. 
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New Officers Named By Wisconsin Group 


Front row, |. to r.: P.E.’s J. Maxfield, Secretary-Treasurer; Lynn Busby, Presi- 


dent; and P. Johnson, Vice President. Back row: Prof. W. S. Cottingham, Direc- 
tor; W. S. Burmeister, Director, and H. W. Wirth, Director. 


Lynn Busby Named 
President by Southwest 
Chapter, Wisconsin SPE 


Lynn Busby, local resident, was 
elected President of the Southwest 
Chapter of the Wisconsin Society of 
Professional Engineers at a recent 
meeting. Page Johnson and Jack 
Maxfield were elected Vice President 
and Secretary-Treasurer of the organ- 
ization. The members elected to the 
Board of Directors were Wesley Bur- 
meister of Middleton, Eugene Odbert, 
Jr. of Portage, and Harvey E. Wirth, 
of Madison. 

Mr. Busby has been a local resident 
since his graduation as a civil engi- 
neer from the University of Wiscon- 
sin in 1925 and has been associated 
with the State Highway Department, 
and during World War II was with the 
Heavy Construction Industry and the 
Forest Products Laboratory in re- 
search on military metal packaging. 
He is Secretary-Treasurer of the Wis- 
consin Culvert Company and a mem- 
ber of Masonic Consistory 325, Na- 
koma Country Club, and the Madison 
Technical Club. 

Page Johnson, Vice President, is 
the local representative of the Port- 
land Cement association and Jack 
Maxfield, Secretary-Treasurer, is an 
engineer with the Madison Metropoli- 
tan Sewerage District. 

Two directors, Burmeister and 
Wirth are associated with the State 
and Mr. Odberth is Director of Public 
Works in Portage, Wisconsin. 

At the meeting, held at the Nakoma 
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Country Club, a motion picture de- 
picting the highway situation, “Let’s 
Get Out of the Muddle,” was shown. 
The picture was produced by General 
Motors Corporation to indicate the 
need of better roads. 

Preparation for the National ob- 
servance of Engineers’ Week, Febru- 
ary 17 to 23, were discussed. This 
week is set aside in recognition of en- 
gineering contribution to our civiliza- 
tion and commemorates the memory 
of one of our foremost American en- 
gineers in George Washington. A spe- 
cial committee was selected with Page 
Johnson, W. S. Burmeister, Prof. W. 
S. Cottingham and W. Youngquist all 
local area residents to coordinate the 
activities of Engineers’ Week. 


Indiana Elects Officers 
For 1952; Hinshaw Is 
Named President 


The following engineers have been 
named officers of the Indiana SPE, for 
the coming year: 

President, E. G. Hinshaw, Indian- 
apolis; 1st Vice-President, J. B. Wil- 
son, Indianapolis; 2nd Vice-President, 
John R. Swanton, Hammond; Na- 
tional Director, L. E. Easley, Indian- 
apolis; Secretary, M. K. Fish, Indian- 
apolis; Treasurer, M. L. Hayes, Green- 
field; and Directors at Large, J. L. 
Quinn, Terre Haute, and Ben H. Petty, 
W. Lafayette. 

Sam Busby of Indianapolis is Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Indiana 
group. 

Also of interest is the establishment 


Roger Barron Wins 
Virginia Society 

Essay Contesj 

Mr. Roger Barron, Springfield, Vir 


ginia, a graduate of Fairfax High} 


School and currently a student in the 
School of Engineering at Princetoy 
University, has been awarded first 


prize for the best essay entered in the ®t 


state essay contest sponsored by the 
Virginia Society of Professional En 
gineers on the subject of the profes 
sion of engineering. 

The presentation of the award, a 
check for fifty dollars, was made by 
Mr. James A. Rives, Norfolk, Virginia, 
President of V.S.P.E., at the third an. 
nual banquet and meeting of the 
Northern Virginia Chapter of V.S.P.E, 
held recently at the George Mason 
Hotel, Alexandria, Virginia. 

Mr. Barron is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bryton Barron of Springfield, 
Virginia. 

The principal address on the occa 
sion was made by Brigadier General 
Bernard L. Robinson, U.S.A., Engi- 
neer Commissioner of Washington, 
D. C. General Robinson reviewed the 
history of the accomplishments of en- 
gineers in bridging the Potomac River 
and the resulting contributions to the 
development of the Nation’s Capital. 
He stated that more bridges must span 
the Potomac in the Northern Virginia 
Area and revealed that studies were 
now in progress to determine which 
of the several suggested bridges should 
next be built. 

Mr. Philip B. Hall, Director of 
Planning for the City of Alexandria, 
was elected President to succeed Mr, 
James J. Corbalis, Jr., Fairfax, Vir 
ginia. Other officers elected were Mr, 
L. B. Griffith, Arlington, First Vicé 
President; Mr. Edward S. Holland, 
Alexandria, Second Vice President; 
Mr. Cecil Cross, Alexandria, Secre 
tary-Treasurer; Mr. J. H. Poladian, 
Sr., Alexandria, Director; and Mn 
Ward L. Rothgeb, Alexandria, and 
Mr. Corbalis, Directors to the Staté 
Society. ‘ 


Ex NSPE Prexy 


A. G. Stanford Elected 
V. Pres. of NCSBEE 


Alan G. Stanford, former president 
of the National Society of Professional 
Engineers, and an Atlanta Chapter 
member, has been elected Vice Presi# 
dent of the National Council of States 
Boards of Engineering Examiners, at 
their recent meeting held in Boston, 


Mass. 


of a new Central Indiana Chapter with 
headquarters in Indianapolis. 
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To convince those who count. . . 
reach these professionals, 


LACE your message before the group of professional 


men from whom industry selects its top executive 


talent . . . professional engineers who direct America’s 
industrial and business life. The American Engineer is 
published specifically for the men you want to know about 
you—professional leaders who make up the Membership 
of the National Society of Professional Engineers. Your 
message will receive full attention in the pages of their own 


journal—The American Engineer. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, PLEASE WRITE: 
J-V ASSOCIATES, 
274 MADISON AVENUE, 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
Telephone ORegon 90078 
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VPI’s Engineering 
Conference To Be Held 
During Engineers’ Week 


A panel of outstanding men from 
industry, labor, and the military field, 
including John D. Coleman, NSPE 
Presidential Nominee, will discuss the 
engineering shortage at the third an- 
nual Engineering Conference to be 
held in conjunction with Engineers’ 
Week, 1952, at the Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute at Blacksburg, Va. 

Professor H. L. Manning, Head, 
Department of Industrial Engineering, 
VPI, is in charge of the Conference 
which is sponsored by the school’s 
Association for Advancement of En- 
gineering, a group which draws its 
membership from the School of Engi- 
neering. 

The panel, which will feature an ex- 
tensive program, will include besides 
Mr. Coleman, William H. Ruffin, Im- 
mediate Past President, National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers; Ewan 
Clague, Commissioner of Labor Sta- 
tistics, U. S. Department of Labor; 
and Brig. Gen. J. S. Seybold, Director 
of Personnel, U. S. Army Engineers. 

Other highlights of the Conference 
are a meeting of the Blacksburg Chap- 
ter of the Virginia SPE, and an ad- 
dress by Maynard M. Boring, Man- 
ager of the Technical Personnel Serv- 
ice Department of General Electric. 
Tours of each engineering department 
will be made at the ‘convenience of 
guests. 


Celebrate 
National Engineers’ Week 
Feb. 17-23 
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Va. School Host to Engineers 


Above is Burruss Hall at VPI, Blacksburg, Va., scene of Engineering Conference. 
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G. B. Robbins Appointed 
NYSSPE’s New 
Executive Secretary 


President C. B. Molineaux of the 
New York SSPE, announces that the 
group’s Executive Committee has ap- 
pointed Mr. G. B. Robbins as the So- 
ciety’s new Executive Secretary. 


Mr. Robbins is a graduate of the 
University of Michigan with a BS 
degree and was active in campus ac- 
tivities. He was president of his fra- 
ternity and a member of the football, 
hockey and baseball teams. 


After graduation in 1936 he han- 
dled personnel duties for the L. G. 
Palmer Co. of Detroit, and later the 
National Broadcasting Co. in New 
York. He was a supervisor of the Mid- 
dle Atlantic territory for the Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Society, supervis- 
ing personnel, sales and service of 
group insurance. 


During the war Mr. Robbins served 
as a full colonel in the Air Force. His 
responsibilities included acting as 
Chief of Military Personnel for the 
Mediterranean Allied Air Forces and 
the United States Forces European 
Theater. 


Upon release from active duty he 
became Chief of Civilian Personnel 
for the Military Government of all of 
Germany and later as Executive Off- 
cer and Chief of the Executive Branch 
was a United States representative on 
the Allied Control Authority. His re- 
sponsibilities included negotiating for, 
establishing and executing U. S. pol- 
icy on a quadripartite basis in the 
secretariat on problems of demilitari- 


Executive Addresses 
New York Chapter 
On “‘Human Engineering” 


At a recent meeting of the New 
York Chapter, NYSSPE, Earl J, 
Wendt, President of Associated Indus. 
trial Services, spoke on the subject of 
“Human Engineering in Industry.” 


In the progress of industry, said 
Mr. Wendt, the building of machinery 
and equipment has outdistanced hu. 
man interests. But, continued Mr, 
Wendt, human interests are now re 
ceiving more attention. In a compara. 
tively short span of years the govern. 
ment has passed more labor laws than 
in previous centuries. The subject of 
Human Relations is a broad one, in. 
clusive of both Public Relations and 
Industrial Relations and is probably 
the most important consideration to. 
day in the field of industrial manage. 
ment. 


The setting of individual objectives 
is the first step towards success, de. 
clared Mr. Wendt. Some men have 
definite objectives and some men have 
no objectives. Many have undefined 
objectives and are not active in pur 
suing them. The objectives themselves 
may vary; to one it may mean se 
curity, to another it may mean con 
tinued advancement and growth to- 
wards a position of high responsi- 
bility. 


Coming Soon... 


An early issue of the Ameri- 
can Engineer will carry the 
complete report “How To Im- 
prove Engineering-Management 
Communication.” This 20,000 
word study is the result of a 
canvas of America’s industry, by 
NSPE’s Engineers Conference 
Board for Industry. It is filled 
with facts and figures, and what 
subject could be of more interest 
to YOU? Don’t miss it. 


zation and disarmament of ‘former 
German Armed Forces. 


Returning to this country when the 
State Department took over in Europe 
Mr. Robbins was appointed District 
Group Manager for the Home Life In- 
surance Company, responsible for the 
Eastern Territory of U. S. as regards 
Group Insurance. 


He is a native of New York State 
and grew up in Oneida County. His 
present home is in Buffalo. 
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® A perfect gift indi- 
vidually autographed 
by the author for NSPE 
members 


® 457 Pages with 18 striking 
photographs. Reasonably 
priced at $5.00 


® This handsome volume will 
interest both the engineer 
and layman. Non-technical, 
it is an absorbing biography 
of two great men. 


° Published by Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, New York City. 


man 


HE dramatic and human story of two great 

Americans, John Roebling and his son, Wash- 
ington Roebling; and how their genius and cour- 
age overcame all obstacles to create one of the 
engineering wonders of the world, the Brooklyn 
Bridge. 

The biography traces Roebling's flight from 
Prussian oppression to the freedom of the new 
world, his settlement in Pennsylvania, and the 
unfolding of his vision for linking together the 
vast resources of his adopted land. After his 
revolutionary invention of wire rope, he spent 


1». Gbout the author 


Dr. Steinman, one of the foremost 
bridge engineers of our day, and first 
president of N.S.P.E., has devoted years 
fo the study of the Roeblings and their 
time. This new, gift edition of his book, 
in an enlarged format, includes an epi- 
logue relating how the author has been 
commissioned to redesign the Brooklyn 
Bridge for modern traffic. 
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What Others Have Said... 


NORMAN BEL GEDDES: "Stimulating and 


engrossing reading .. . An excellent book." 


SATURDAY REVIEW: "An entrancing and 
significant story . . . Should have a secure 
place among our biographical classics." 


ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD: "Tense, 
dramatic, fascinating ... It should be as in- re 
teresting to the engineer as to the layman, for = 
it is filled with the lore of bridge building.” 


NEW YORK TIMES: "Of all men living, 
Dr. Steinman is probably the best qualified 
for the task of writing the biography of the 
Roeblings. He is a distinguished engineer 
and master bridge-builder himself... A 
valuable contribution to a neglected and 
important phase of American history." 


many heartbreaking years trying to prove that 
suspension bridges could be built with safety over 
the longest conceivable spans. His greatest 
opportunity and challenge finally came in the 
form of the Brooklyn Bridge. Within sight of his 
goal he was killed in a construction accident, but 
his son carried on and completed the bridge even 
after he was bedridden with the painful and 
paralyzing "bends." 

Here is a gripping account of two Americans 
of heroic stature, an exciting story of courage 
and vision for readers of all interests. 


DR. D. B. STEINMAN 
117 Liberty Street 
New York 6, N. Y. 


Please send me copies, individually autographed, of 
the new, enlarged, gift edition of THE BUILDERS OF THE 
BRIDGE. | enclose ..... check money order to cover 
the cost at $5.00 per copy. 
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Atlanta Chapter 
Installs Officers 


The Annual meeting of the Atlanta 
Chapter, G. S. P. E., was held recently 
in Atlanta, Georgia. The program in- 
cluded installation of officers for 1952 
pictured above left. From |. to r., front 
row: C. T. Baker, Retiring President; 
Edward W. Klein, Jr., Vice President; 
Albert W. Rose, President; Sam L. 
North, Secretary; back row—Homer S. 
Weber, Director; H. H. White, State 
Director; William C. Cram, Jr., State 
Director; Eugene R. Bonds, Director; 
William R. Wofford, Director; James 
W. Austin, Jr., Director; not shown, 
Charles W. Lines, Treasurer. 

The principal address was made by 
Rear Admiral Carl Henry Cotter, Civil 
Engineer Corps, U. S. Navy, Retired, 


shown standing at left in photo right, 
above. He was introduced by Cherry 
L. Emerson, Past National Vice Presi- 
dent, N. S. P. E. and Vice President of 
Georgia Institute of Technology, shown 
standing at right. Seated, |. to r.: At- 
lanta Chapter President Albert W. Rose 


at. 
Pine Bl 
Pres., 
Schmidt 
Bec., | 
Fresno, | 
Nat. I 
desto, Cz 


and Mrs. Rose and C. T. Baker, retir. 
ing chapter president, and Mrs. Clara 
Mooney. 

Bottom photo: General Banque 
scene. In lower right hand corner is§ Wilming 
Alan G. Stanford, Past President, 
N. S. P. E., and Mrs. Stanford. 


Kansas’ Tri-Valley 
Chapter Hears 
Bell Official 


The Tri-Valley Chapter, Kansas So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers, met 
at Clay Center recently for a regular 
meeting. 

The program consisted of a talk by 
Harry. Jungk, of Salina, District En- 
gineer for the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany and in charge of physical plant 
for the northwestern district of the 
state of Kansas. 

Most of the talk concerned the 
problems of expanding the plant to 
anticipate future needs of the com- 
munities served, and the difficulties of 
predicting the trends of development. 
An example given was that of an in- 
surance company planning a new 
building that is to include a branch 
exchange larger than that required by 
some towns. The exchange must be 
ready when the building is completed, 
but the insurance executives have not 
yet decided how many extensions will 
be required. 

Tailor made service for special re- 


quirements of individual customers 
was described, including such recent 
developments as phones with volume 
control for deaf persons, and the 
microwave transmission lines. 


Edwards, Centennial 
Head, Elected Prexy 
of Chicago Chapter 
Frank W. Edwards, P. E., director 


of the department of civil engineering, 
Illinois Institute of Technology, and 
general manager for Centennial of En- 
gineering, 1952, was elected president 
of the Chicago Chapter, Illinois So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers at the 
annual meeting held recently. 

Other officers elected were: John 
Dolio, partner, Shaw Metz and Dolio, 
architects and engineers, as vice-presi- 
dent, and K. C. Hoeglund, plant de- 
velopment engineer, Bauer & Black 
Company, as secretary-treasurer. Har- 
old F. Sommerschield, structural en- 
gineer, Portland Cement Association 
was elected Chapter representative to 
the State Society last year for a two- 
year term. 


Former Tenn. SPI 
President Made 
Knoxville Official 


James E. McDonald, P. E., former 
President of the Tennessee SPE, has 
been appointed a member of the City 
Planning Commission for Knoxville. 

McDonald, a newcomer to public 
office, was president of the Knoxville 


Chapter, TSPE, in 1949, and has prae A, 
ticed engineering in Knoxville for 7} Nat p 
years. 8, Boise 
Pres., 
Chicago 1 
Bec. 
Urbana, I 
Magazine Digest” Reprints 
AE Article... 
The popular reprint publication, 
Magazine Digest, announces it in- milanapc 
tends to reprint the article “Model mmerce 
Ships Are Big Business Here” in its | ston Ave. 
March issue. The feature originally 
ran in The American Engineer for Sad 
October, 1951. 
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Member State Societies’ Officers 


Alabama 
Pres., Wallace J. McRoy,. 2129 Seventh 
Ave., N., Birmingham, Ala 
Siebold, 2905 Surrey 


Sec., Frederick C. 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Nat. Dir., Leonard W. Peterson, 812 Fifth 
Ave., N., Birmingham, Ala. 


Arizona 
Pres., Carll C. Huskison, 1818 N. Laurel 
Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 
. Treas., Remo Raviola, 4209 N, 15th 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Ovat. Dir., Wm. D. Williams, 1811 N. 
First Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 


Arkans 
Pres., Beverly E. yan, 203 Midland Ave. 
Little Rock, 
Sec., Edward G. Smith, 2922 Fair Park 
Blvd., Little Rock, Ark. 
Nat. Dir., R. . Rhinehart, 411 Main St., 
Pine Bluff, 


California 
Pres., Kenneth D. Harrington, 10343 E. 
Schmidt Rd., El Monte, Calif. 
Sec., eae N. Bradley, 446 Blackstone, 
Fresno, 
Nat. nt ig Oliver Deatsch, 302 J St., Mo- 
desto, Calif 


Colorado 
Pres., Samuel H. Hawkins, 414 Four- 
teenth St., Denver, Col. 
Sec., George C. Hahn, 1720 California 
$t., Denver, Col. 
Nat. Dir., Alfred J. Ryan, 1340 Glenarm 
PL, Denver, Col. 


Pres., Erwin f° Grovers Ave., 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

, George Chesley, 357 High St., Fair- 
field, ‘Conn. 
Nat. Dir. ., E. W. Borggrafe, 211 South 
Stamford, Conn. 


Delaware 
Pres., Clarence H. Evans, 620 Northside 
Dr., Wilmington, Del. 
Sec., Martin J. Bergen, Rm. 313 Penn- 
sylvania Bldg., Del. 
Nat. Dir., Thomas B . Evans, Box 1848, 
Wilmington, Del. 
District of Columbia 
Pres., Joseph H. Powers, 1750 16th St., 
N. W., ‘Washington, 
Sec Martin, P.O. Box 585, 
Benj. Washington 4, D. C. 
ek Dir. Herman F. Lame, 4000 Cathe- 
dral Ave., Nw , Washington, D. C. 

Florida 

Pres., Stanley Warth, Southern Bell T 


& T Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Hartman, P. O. Box 


Fla. 
Nat. Dir., E. A. Anderson, 1301 Court 
House, Miami 32, Fla. 


Georgia 

Pres., John H. Lopez, P.O. Box 1015, 
Cedartown, Ga. 
ey, oo George M. Normandy, P.O. Box 520, 
anta 

Nat. ee Orbie Bostick, P.O. Box 4569, 
Atlanta Ga; John W. Lovell, 203 Alex- 
ander St., Marietta, Ga. 


Idaho 
Pres., Ellis L. Mathes, Bureau of High- 
ways, State House, Boise, Idaho. 
W. Purdy’ Eaton, 1704 Harrison 
Bivd., Roise, Idaho. 
Nat. Dir. — C. Mayer, 1220 Idaho 
&., Boise, Tdah 


Pres., V. Arlington PI., 
Chicagd 14, 
Sec., H. E. Babbitt, 204 Engineering Hall, 


631 E. Green 
m. A. Oliver, 402 Engineer- 


Indian 
eres., E. G. Hinshaw, 240 N. Meridian 
Ind 

Morris K. Fish, 5932 Rosslyn Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Ezec. Sec., Sam Busby, 714 Chamber of 
Commerce, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Nat. Dir.. L. Eugene el 6511 Evan- 
ston Ave., pee Ind. 


Pres., Charles Waddington, 201 N. 
Market’ St., Wichita 1, 

James E. “111 E. Central, 
Wichita. Kansas. 
Nat. Dir., Walter G. Johnson, 1831 Med- 
ford Ave., Topeka, Kan. 
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Maryland 


Pres., James J. O’Donnell. 1531 Winde- 
mere Ave., Baltimore 18, Md. 

Sec. T'reas., William G. Robertson, Henry 
ag Inc., 2315 St. Paul St., Baltimore 

Exec. Sec., Stewart W. Parker, 511 Mur- 


dock Rd., Baltimore Md. 
Nat. Dir., Owen W. Turpin, 1004 N. 
Charles St., “Baltimore, Md. 
Massachusetts 


Pres., Roy E. Argersinger, Stone & Web- 
see Engr. Corp., 49 Federal St., Boston, 

ass. 

Sec., Clarence R. Westaway, c/o Inger- 
ee Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston, 


ass. 

Nat. Dirs., Ernest L. Blair, Stone & 
Webster Engr. cores 49 Federal St., Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Ra Pwoltn Stauffer, 727 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., ambridge 39, Mass. 


Michigan 

Pres., Arthur F. Plant, 227 Curtis Bldg., 
Detroit, Mic 

Exec. Sec H. Nimmo, 100 Farnsworth 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Nat. Dirs. , Otto H. Hall, 1414 Sunnyside, 
Lansing 10, Mich.; Hugh F. Keeler, 
W. Eng. Bidg., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Minnesota 
Pres., Paul ng Speer, 2103 Lincoln Ave., 


St. Paul 5, Min 
1000 Guardian 


Ave., S., 
Thompson, 1246 University Paul, 


Missouri 
Pres. C. Lytle, Box 679, Kansas 


Cit 

pong Sec., Clifford Wood, Box 365, Jef- 
ferson Oy, “Mo. 

Nat. Prof. Joe Butler, Missouri 
School of <tileee Rolla, Mo 


Nebraska 

Pres., George E, Miller, 5966 N. 33rd St., 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

Sec., Max Kiburz, 3747 No. 37th St., 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

Nat. Dirs., Edward Foster, 4360 Nicholas 
St., Omaha 6, Nebraska; Brandon H. Back- 
lund, 5225 Kansas Ave., Omaha, Nebraska. 


Nevada 
an Nes » Robert Millard, 909 Canyon St., 
Sec., Bishop, Kimberly, Nev. 
Nat. Dir. C. Boyer, 408 S. 7th St., 
Las Vegas, KE: 


New Jers 

Pres., Frank C. Mirgain, 208 Lawrence 
Ave., Highland Park, N. J. 

Sec. Treas., Merle Powers, 86 E. State 
St., Trenton, ‘N.J 

Managing bird “Charles J. Dodge, 86 E. 
State St., Trent ton, N. J. 

Nat. Dirs. ai Leo K. or 16 McLaren 
St., Red Bank, N. J.: *; Cooper, 416 
Maple PIl., Cranford, N. J.: Still- 
man, 718 "Newark Ave.. Elizabeth, N. J.; 
Edward H. Wickland, 302 Wildwood Ave.. 
Pitman, N. J. 


New Mexico 


Pres., Charles 2722 Hyder 
Albuquer 
Sec. Treas., Chem. 


Engrs. Dept., Univ. ‘of N. M., Albuquerque, 
Nat. Dir., E. B. Bail, 211 S. Dartmouth, 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


New York 

Pres., Charles B. Molineaux, 12 Harper 

Sec.,'G. B. Robbins, 1941 gee 
exert Terminal Bldg., New York, 

Nat. Dirs., Gardner C. George, Nios 
Chanute Hall. 3800 Porter St., N.W.. Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Carl M. Gilt, 1008 E. 39th 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


North Carolina 
Pres., Robert B. Rice, pies School, 
N. C. State College, Raleigh, N. C. 
Sec.. Frank R. Turner, c/o Budget Bu- 
reau. State of N. C., Raleigh. N. 
Nat, Dir., John M. Fjeld, 301 N. Eugene 
St., Greensboro, N.C. 


North Dakot 


a 
Pres.. John A. Oakey, 1128 14th St. N., 


Fargo, N. D 


and Directors 


Sec. Treas., Joseph Kirby, 827 13th St., 
Bismarck, N. D. 

Nat. Dir., George Teskey, 714 Avenue 
E., Bismarck, N. D. 


Ohio 
Pres., Edward Larson, 830 Main St., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 
Exec. Sec., Lloyd A. Chacey, 40 West 
Gay St., Columbus, O. 
Nat. Dir., Robert E. Allen, 1731 Auburn 
Ave., Dayton, oO. 


Oklahoma 


Pres., G. W. McCullough, 1815 Johnston 
Ave., Bartlesville, Okla 

Exec. B66; s. Worley, P.O. Box 987, 
City 1, Okla. 

Nat. Dir., Clark A. Dunn, 317 N. Hus- 
band, Stillwater, Okla. 


Pennsylvania 


Pres., J. D. Carpenter, 600 N. Second St., 
Harrisburg, Penna. 

Exec. Sec., John T. West, Jr., 228 N. Sec- 
ond St., Harrisburg, Penna. 

Nat. ’ Dirs., Robert A. Blackburn, 3110 
Koppers Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Penna.; J 
D. Carpenter, 600 N. Second St., Harris- 
burg, Penna.; A. H. Kidder, 1 E. Provi- 
dence Rd., Lansdowne, Penna.; H. F. Rick- 
enbach, Boro Hall, W. Reading, Penna.; 
ee A. Monk, 30 S. Queen St., York, 

enna. 


Puerto Rico 
Pres., Alberto Hernandez, P.O. Box 1244, 
San Juan, Puerto Rico. 
Sec., Juan R. Brugueras, P.O. Box 1244, 
San Juan, Puerto Rico. 


Rhode Island 
Pres., Frederick H. Paulson, 64 Petteys 
Ave., Providence 9, 4. 
Sec. W. King, 223 Ivy St., Provi- 
dence, R. I 
Nat. Dir., Arthur J. Mather, Jr., 35 Aus- 
dale Rd., Cranston, 


South Carolina 
Pres., C. T. Wise, P. O. Box 960, Green- 
ville, 


Sec. Treas., L. L. Paxson, 219 Rice St., 
Greenville, 

Nat. Dir., R. K. Rouse, 104 E. Stone Ave., 
Greenville, 


Tennessee 


Pres., R. P. Farrell, 420 ‘Sixth Ave. N., 
Nashville, 

Sec. Treas., B. Stallings, 2609 Morris 
Ave., Nashville, 

Nat. Dir., Dean N. W. Dougherty, Univ. 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Texas 

Pres., Henry P. Mathieu, 2506 21st St., 
Lubbock, Tex, 

Exec. Sec., W. M. Driskell, Jr., 403 Nash 

Austin, Tex 


Dir., Elgin B. Robertson, 1339 
Plowman, Dallas, Tex. 
Virginia 
Pres., Ernst W. Farley, Jr., 7th & Hos- 
pital St., Va. 
Temp. R. P. Alvery, Jr., 3315 W. 
Broad St., fistiaoaa 21, Va. 
Nat. Dir., John B. McGaughy, 21st at 


Llewellyn Ave., Norfolk, Va. 


Washington 
Pres., H. Jack Reeves, Symons Bldg., 
Spokane 8, Wash. 
Exec. Sec., Roy W. Johnson, Arctic Bldg., 
Seattle 4, Wash. 
Nat. Diy. Wallace W. Bergerson, Pol- 
lution Control Commission, Olympia, Wash. 


West Virginia 


Pres., W. O. McCluskey, Jr.. Consoli- 
dated Engineering Co., Box 409, Wheeling, 
West Virginia. 

Exec. Sec., Ross B. Johnston, P.O. Box 
249, Charleston, W. hie 


Nat. Dir., ‘Har G. Kennedy, 1307 
Kanawha Valley Bide. Charleston, W. Va. 
Wisconsin 


Pres., F. Agthe, TAllis Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
Se G. Youngquist, 201 Kensington 


Mauisos Wis. 

Nat. Dirs., A. Behling, 2326 S. 75th 
Sta Milwaukee 14, Wis.;: George Martin, 
Metro Sewerage Dept., P.O. Box 247, Green 


Bay, Wis. 
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What's New 


As a service to our readers, this column will describe briefly new 
product developments of general interest to professional engineers. 
For further information concerning these products, we will appreciate 
your filling in the coupon provided for this purpose, and mailing 


it to the American Engineer. 


@ Using only four readings from 
a Center Line, pipe layout is sim- 
plified and time saved with new, 
accurate computers havng point- 
ers made of stable Vinylite plastic 
rigid sheet. Engineers, piping 
foremen, draftsmen, welders, 
sheet metal workers can make 
rapid layouts—right on the job 
—of pipe bends up to 126 de- 


grees. 


Dimensionally stable Vinylite plas- 
tic rigid sheet, used in making the 
long pointers, insures the same ac- 
curate readings under any weather 
conditions. Smooth and easy to slide 
over the computer, this pointer made 
of Vinylite plastic resists abrasion 
and is also easy to keep clean. The 
computer (top photo) gives direct 
readings for any angle of bend up to 
126 degrees, in steps of one degree or 
less, on pipe diameters from one to 


20 inches. Complete angles of two 
pieces of multi-piece bends, y-layouts, 
etc., are read on the computer and 
transferred quickly to the actual pipe, 
sheet metal, templet or drawing board. 
This instrument gives distances in 
inches along the pipe from a vertical 
center line. Only four measurement 
readings are required to mark a pipe 
(by quadrants) at 16 different ordi- 
nate points on the circumference. 


The circle divider (bottom photo) 
gives instant reading of circumference 
divisions from 14 to 1/16 in fractions 
of an inch for any circle up to 72 
inches in diameter. This divider is 
handy for getting ordinate spaces for 
templet layouts. Both instruments are 
available in folding type for field use 
and flat type for the shop. Both 
measure 12 inches square flat, 12 by 
41% inches folded and ready to fit 
pocket or tool box. Item one. 


@ Kerlow Steel Flooring Co., of 
Jersey City, New Jersey, an- 
nounces that its latest, up-to-the- 
minute, comprehensive folder on 
new IQ-35 Steel Bridge Flooring 
is just off the press and is avail- 
able to bridge engineers and to 
others who wish information 
about this newest and most re- 
cent improvement in steel bridge 
flooring. 


This latest development by Kerlow, 
whether laid longitudinally or trans- 
versely on a bridge, will carry H20 
loading (highway load of 20 tons) 
on a 15” circle (on an area this small 
to point up strength of flooring) up to 
a span of 48” and weighs approxi- 
mately 19 lbs., (weight per square 
foot of grating). A special red paint, 
with which the grating is finished, 
was developed for use on I1Q-35 by 
one of the largest paint companies 
in the United States. Item two. 


@ An informative new bulletin 
on low-cost, complete Spee-Dee 
whiteprinting outfits used in 
plants, offices, and schools has 
just been issued by Peck & Har- 
vey, Chicago, manufacturers of 
whiteprint, blueprint, and photo- 
copy equipment. 


This colorful brochure illustrates 
and describes economical portable 
whiteprinting outfits that make it 
quick and easy for anyone to produce 
sharp, clear, easy-to-read black, blue, 
maroon or sepia line positive prints 
by the moist-diazo (semi-dry) or the 
ammonia-fume (dry) method. They 
are available in three sizes, accom- 
modating prints up to 12” x 18”, 18” 
x 24”, and 24” x 36”. Item three. 


@ The new Wooldridge Modd 
TC-S142 Terra Cobra Self-Pro. 
pelled Scraper is described in subj: 
eight-page bulletin just released, 
Operational features and me 
chanical details are shown ing 1h 


series of sectional, cutaway andp “ples 
assembly views. The bulletin jf these 
now available by writing thisp 
magazine. Request Bulletin, 
Number TC-707. result 

The TC-S142 has a heaped capacity rub i 


of 17.5 cubic yards, and is powered © The 


by a 225 hp Cummins Diesel Engine profit 
The new bulletin describes many fea. a 
tures pioneered and introduced by 
powel 
Wooldridge. Item four. applie 
dition 
@ Publication of a new book, en 
Tenite Pipe Installations in Ten§ machi 
nessee Eastman Company Plant, 
has been announced by this com§ @ Br 
pany in Kingsport, Tennessee. §— York 
A concise report on several installa § Tesem 
tions of noncorrodible cellulose aceg for J 
tate butyrate (Tenite II) clear. pipag ter E 
the book includes information con a 
x 


cerning the extrusion, quick fabrice§ * - 
tion and installing of the durable pipe! ing M 
A summarizing chart and some 
thirteen photographs supply data m 
the specific pipelines in which Tenite 
is being successfully used to condud 
liquids and dry material. 

This book is available to industrial 
engineers, managers, and mail 
tenance supervisors by writing this 
magazine. Item five. 


@ Here is information on a nev 
tube cap connector development 
that promises to be a boon t 
electronic equipment manufat 
turers. 


Through a special new molding 
technique—by selecting _ material 


specifically for its high operation The 
characteristics—and by molding the 


chine a 


1. Se 


ing ens 
cross fe 

4, T 
toller 
trol. 

5. Re 
with pa: 
conveni 

6. Ta 
erid cap insulation and lead insulation§ spring | 
into one homogeneous unit to formg stop. 


a positive seal around grid cap 4. Ta 
lead, Aldens can supply tube cap cot in left-h 
nectors to meet practically any elecg tight he 
trical, operational or climatic condif 8. La 
tions. Item six. mountec 
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@ The problem of industrial 
noises and their control is the 
subject of a new pamphlet just 
jssued by the Industrial Acoustics 
Company. 

The pamphlet illustrates the prin- 
ciples of noise measurement and how 
these noises are related to the human 
ear. Because noise is an objectionable 
sound, the elimination of these noises 
results in increased efficiency, im- 
proved employee morale and bettered 

ublic relations. 

The types of industries that can 
profit from control of disturbing 
noises range from manufacturing and 
power plants to aviation factories and 
applies to such equipment as air con- 
ditioning systems; compressors; die- 
sel engines; generators; jet engines; 
machinery, etc. Item seven. 


@ British Industries Corp. New 
York 13, N. Y., the exclusive rep- 
resentative in the United States 
for Jones & Shipman of Leices- 
ter, England, is now offering for 
short term delivery Model 310 
8” x 16” Cutter and Tool Grind- 
ing Machine, generally acknowl- 
edged the finest machine of its 
type manufactured in Europe. 


The important features of the ma- 
chine are: 

1. Self-contained motor drive with 
built-in switchgear. 

2. Universal operating positions 
with ease of accessibility to controls. 

3. Anti-friction cross saddle mount- 
ing ensuring very sensitive control to 
cross feed movements. 

4. Table traverses on precision 
oad chains, giving “finger-tip” con- 
trol. 

5. Robust machine bed, designed 
with particular attention to operator’s 
convenience. 

6. Table dogs reversible—one end 
spring loaded ‘and the other a dead 
stop. 

_ 1. Table swivels a full 90 degrees 
in left-hand direction and 45 degrees 
tight hand. 

8. Large diameter wheel spindle. 
mounted in specially selected pre- 
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loaded combined journal and thrust 
bearirigs. 

9. Universal Cutter Head adjust- 
able to swing from 8” to 12” diame- 
ters. Bored for both Morse and 
Brown & Sharpe Tapers. 

10. Cutter Head and Tailstock pro- 
vided with clearance angle setting ad- 
justments. 

11. Numerous attachments avail- 
able to cover a wide range of tool and 
cutter grinding operations. 

12. NEMA standard electrics and 
large dials in inch increments. 

13. Table has triple controls and 
features extreme accuracy and finger 
tip sensitivity. Item eight. 


® Detailed information, includ- 
ing useful new production data, 
for figuring work schedules and 
costs on SOIL COMPACTION 
jobs is contained in a new bul- 
letin just published by Barco 
Manufacturing Co., of Chicago 
covering the use of the Barco 
portable gasoline “Rammer” for 
tamping fill or back-fill in re- 
stricted areas. 

Of special interest to builders, con- 
tractors, supervisory engineers, and 
project managers is a discussion of 
the use of “soil compaction” as a 
means of attaining (1) greater per- 
manence, (2) lower costs, and (3) 
earlier completion dates on many con- 
struction projects. 

Applications described in the new 
bulletin include use of high degree 
soil compaction in_ construction 
work on Highways, Roads, Streets, 
Buildings, Dams, Bridges,  Air- 
ports, Landing Strips, Ordnance 
Proving Grounds, Pipe Lines, Utility 


and Cemeteries. 
Readers may secure copies by writ- 
ing this magazine. Item nine. 


Parks, 


Trenches, 


@ Chrome Purifier, Portable 
Unit. Illinois Water Treatment 
Company, Rockford, Illinois an- 
nounces a portable version of its 
Chrome Purifier for recovering 
and purifying chromic acid ano- 
dizing baths — and reclaiming 
plating and rinse waters. 

The Chrome Purifier — newest of 
ILLCO-WAY developments in onX- 
change engineering—eliminates the 
necessity of discarding chromic acid 
which is normally replaced with fresh 
acid to maintain a required pH and 
acid concentration. Item ten. 
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Letters widdie as to the location and number __ was adamant in his stand and the new § —— 
(Continued from page 5) of the defenses. Washington held that — road from Raystown was opened up, 
it was better to have a few strong The progress towards Fort Duquesne 
“ped Ter gy country from complete forts than to spread the available small _—_ was slow, so much so Forbes gave up 
the. redaction in the number of militiamen into groups so _—the idea of attacking the French 
productive effort within the various = small it encouraged attack from the stronghold in 1758. When word was§—— 
crafts, plus the tremendous raise in pay _ enemy. He thought that Fort Cumber- received that a great many of the In. 
of it be land at the mouth of Wills Creek was dians with the French who had been 
vious a mecnanical, cnemical, one 
incapable of being defended. Dinwid waiting for the attack to take place a 
 headon die on the other hand held that this became restless and deserted, Forbes pevei 
and mechanized the plants of America was a King’s Fort and should be de- ordered Washington’s regiment tof gin 1, 
fended. He ordered a council of war, march post haste to the Forks, which gosto 
pleted items at remarkaDly low cost. is 4 
of indatry to purposely ab they did. To their surprise they found Me 
and the power that -drives them have sented himself. In spite of the fact the fort a burned ruins, marched ing —— 
been almost exclusively in the hands that the council voted in favor of re- and raised the British flag, named it 
of the engineers? tention of this fort, Washington still | Fort Pitt in honor of Lord Pitt then 
I doubt that the general public persisted in its omission Prime Minister of Britain, and Wash. 
realizes the amazing results the profes- It is j A K hat th ; “En. PRES 
They have not t is interesting to note that though _ ington became the “Hero of the 
been stopped but I some times wonder he had urgent need for tools and mate- Monongahela. De 
how long they can meet the economical rials which held up the completion of Thus Washington, charged with the 
problems which now confront our coun- the forts, Washington gave orders “to _— erection of Dinwiddie’s Chain offi Bro 


try. The road seems long and arduous. 
“T realize that I am only a single 

voice, but so far as credit for achieve- 
ment is concerned, I feel the profession 
must make the country understand the 
value of the engineer to American in- 
dustry, which, in fact, is the heart of 
the nation.” 

Irvinc J. Lake, P.E., 

Secretary, Kings County Chapter, 

NYSSPE, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Washington 
(Continued from page 18) 


connected by a palisaded fence and 
covered half an acre. Vestiges of this 
fortification still remain. 

Great care was exercised in those 
days to assure the garrison a continu- 
ous supply of water. It is no surprise 
then to find that a 103 feet well had 
been drilled through solid limestone, 
still useful today. 

Washington kept Gov. Dinwiddie 


make room on the wagon for a bed- 
stead which was formerly the property 
of Gen. Braddock,” whom he revered. 

An important part of Washington’s 
engineering services during this pe- 
riod was the opening of roads for 
military use. In 1754 he widened 
Nemacolin’s path on his trip to Fort 
Necessity. In 1755 Braddock ordered 
the road widened and improved to per- 
mit the passage of military wagons. 
In 1758, as Col. Washington in charge 
of the lst Virginia Regiment under 
Forbes, he was ordered to open up a 
new road from Raystown on the way 
to Fort Duquesne. Washington argued 
against the necessity of such a road 
since the one through Fort Cumber- 
land which he had built previously 
under Braddock was available. Forbes 


Forts, together with his surveying and 
military road building, was a frontier 
engineer long before engineering as 
we know it was taught in Europe 
much less America. 


-DEVELOPMENT 
ENGINEERS 


With Several Years’ Design 
Experience or Advanced Degrees 


For Permanent Positions with 


TRADE MARK 


Endicott, N.Y. e Poughkeepsie, N.Y. | 


abreast of the progress being made as E3 K3 i | 
well as the factors which interfered EZ Welding | 
with their progress. From Winchester Connectors FIELDS OF ELECTRONICS, 


he wrote, “At this place I have begun 
the fort according to your orders and 


Saxe Welding Con- 
nection Units po- 


CIRCUITRY, 
MECHANISMS AND MICRO-WAVES | 


have found that the work could not be 
conducted if I were away which was alee : be welded. Excellent working and living condi- | Archite 
one of the many reasons that detained B45 virg 
me.” In another letter he said, “Gave These widely used units eliminate all , y * [Newport : 


the officer a list of tools as were 
wanted to build the chain of forts and 
ordered them sent by wagon pressed 
for that purpose . . . and shall visit all 
the grounds that I can and direct the 


hole punching, and, with welding, 
produce the most economical, safe, and 
quickly erected structural frame. 


Write for 1951 edition, Structural 
Welding Practice Manual. 


J. H. WILLIAMS & CO. 
Buffalo 7, New York 


education and experience to: C. M. | 
Mooney, Ass’t. Dir. of Engineering, | 
International Business Machines, 

Dept. 686-1, 590 Madison Avenue, | 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Write, giving full details, including | 


Interviews Arranged in Your City | 


building.” AIR REDUCTION CANADA, LTD. Riten . 
There was considerable disagree- Montreal 2, Canada Reports — 
ment between Washington and Din- 17 Liber 


KENNEDY-RIEGGER DRILLING CO., Inc. 


AEROFIN 


CORPORATION 
New York 


Diamond Drill & Core Borings 
TEST BORINGS 


5418 Post Road New York City 


Syracuse 


Telephone KI 9-8458 
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ial TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


orbes Development — Research — Consulting 
it to Laboratories Hoboken, N. J. 
vhich# Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Los Angeles, 
ound Memphis, New York, Philadelphia 


Industrial Plants—Municipal, Highway and 
Airport Improvements — Power Plants — 
Water Supply — Sewage and Industrial 
Waste Disposal — Appraisals — Reports. 


Power Plant Disposal Plant Water Systems 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Atlanta Georgia 
ed ing 
ied it JOHN J. MORAN 
thas L. COFF Consulting Engineer CYRUS WM. RICE & CO., INC. 
Consulting Engineer Communications Exclusively 
V ash- Accounting — Appraisals — Financing — Consulting Chemical Engineers 


PRESTRESSED CONCRETE STRUCTURES 


Design, Estimates, Construction 
Methods, Supervision 


New York 7, N. Y. 
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198 Broadway 


MADIGAN-HYLAND 


Consulting Engineers 
28-04 41st Avenue 


Long Island City, New York 


SOUTH FLORIDA TEST SERVICE 


Testing—Inspection—Research—Engineers 
Consultants and specialists in corrosion, 
weathering and sunlight testing. 


(201 N.W. 7th Street Miami 34, Florida 


ith FRAZIER-SIMPLEX, INC. 
CONTRACTING & CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Furnace Engineering for the 
Glass and Steel Industries 
East Beau Street, WASHINGTON, PA. 


| U.S. A. 
WILLIAMS, COILE & BLANCHARD 
Architects and Engineers : 
ES Consultants & Designers — 
di- im Civil — Mechanical — Electrical — 


Architectural — Industrial — Municipal 


ses | 
ats. eels Virginia Ave. 424 Dinwiddie St. 
Portsmouth, Va, 


Newport News, Va. 


Rate Cases 
Engineering of Communications Systems — 
Additions — Rehabilitation — Maintenance 
— Relocation of existing systems and asso- 
ciated apparatus and installations. 


605 N. Maple St., Cookeville, Tennessee 


Industrial Water and Waste 


16 Noble Avenue, Pittsburgh 5, Penna. 


KNAPPEN TIPPETTS ABBETT 


ENGINEERING CO. 
(Knappen Engineering Co.) 


62 West 47th Street New York City 


EMERSON VENABLE 
Chemist and Chemical Engineer 


Research — Development 
Trouble Shooting 


6111 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 32, Pa. 


PARSONS, BRINCKERHOFF, 
HALL & MACDONALD 


Engineers 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


LOEDDING ENGINEERING CO., INC. 
Consulting Engineers 


Design and Detail 
Industrial and Commercial Planning 
Bridges, Material Handling 
Structures of all Types 
Reinforced Concrete and Foundations 


500 Merchant Street Ambridge, Penna. 


GEORGE H. ELLIOTT & COMPANY 


Consulting Management Engineers 


521 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


Cc. M. HATHAWAY 
Consulting Engineer 


Electrical—Mechanical—Electronic 
Product Development—Project 
Production Desi Plann 
Research—Model Work and ot 
Manufacturing 


1315 S. Clarkson St. Denver 10, Cele. 


ing | 

M. | 

ng, | 

es, | D. B. STEINMAN W. W. SLOCUM & CO. 
nee Consulting Engineer Engineers 

it Industrial-Design-Management 
Ty | 


Design — Construction — Investigation 
Reports — Strengthening Advisory Service 


Il] Liberty Street NEW YORK CITY 


Natienal Newark Building 
744 Broad St. NEWARK 2, N. Jd. 


DeLEUW, CATHER & COMPANY 
Consulting Engineers 
Transportation, Public Transit and 
Traffic Problems 
industrial Plants, Grade Separations, Rail- 
oads, Subways, Power Plants ress- 
ways, Tunnels, Municipal Works 


city Bi) N. Wacker Drive 79 McAllister St. 
Chicago 6 San Francisco 2 


Chicago Cleveland St. Leuls 


ADACHE & CASE, ENGINEERS 
The Arcade, Cleveland 14, Ohie 
Consulting Design Reports 


Mechanical « Electrical Civil 
¢ Industrial Buildings « 


BRANDON H. BACKLUND 
Consulting Engineer 

Civil and Structural Engineering 
Roads and Streets, Surveys, Plats, Maps, 

Sewerage and Sewage Disposal, 

Foundations 

Bridges, Industrial and Commercial Build- 
ings, Grandstands, Swimming Pools, in 
concrete, steel and timber ; 


4017 Lake Street Omaha 3, Nebraska 


LOUIS W. MOXEY, 3RD 
Consulting Engineer 


ELECTRIC POWER AND LIGHTING 
FOR INDUSTRY 


DESIGN REPORTS SUPERVISION 
230 N. Camac St. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Professional Engineers . . . 
It is to your advantage 
to use this 


Professional 
Directory Service 


For further information on 
monthly rates, please write 
to: 


THE BUSINESS MANAGER 
THE AMERICAN ENGINEER 
1121 15th Street, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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Ports, Harbors, Flood Control, irrigation, 
3 Power, Dams, Bridges on, Highways, 
| Subways, Airports, Traffic, Foundations, 
Water Supply, Reports, Design, 
eS 


EDITORIALS 


An Outstanding Selection .. . 


President Truman has nominated Eric Johnston 
to be chairman of the International Advisory 
Board, the presidential advisory group for the 
Point Four program. Mr. Johnston, who only re- 
cently returned to his post as president of the Mo- 
tion Picture Association of America after serving 
the Nation as economic stabilizer, will succeed 
Nelson Rockefeller, who recently resigned. 

The AMERICAN ENGINEER looks upon the Presi- 
dent’s selection as an admirable one. Although Mr. 
Johnston has served the country “far beyond the 
call of duty’’ during the past decade, it is encourag- 
ing to know that this man’s unique talents can once 
again be brought into service against problems of 
grave concern to the United States and, in this case, 
the entire world. 

The advisory board is composed of representa- 
tives of business, labor, agriculture, public health 
and education. In accepting the new post, Mr. 
Johnston expressed the conviction that the “Point 
Four program is the greatest contribution we make” 
to narrow the gap between well-being and want in 
impoverished areas of the world. 

Inasmuch as this “narrowing” will be done large- 
ly by engineers and engineering, the profession 
should take a keen interest in the program and the 
leaders thereof. As we have said, Mr. Johnston is 
well fitted for his job. In closing, it might be well 
to hope that Mr. Truman’s selection of a director 
of the program, to succeed the late Dr. Henry G. 
Bennett, will be as excellent. The Chief Executive 
could well study the records of the hundreds of 
great leaders in the engineering profession before 
making his final choice. An engineer for an 
engineering job makes good sense. 


A Game? 


Most people except newspaper people refer to 
the journalism field as a “game.” Not the journal- 
ist, though—to him it is a pretty serious business. 
Politics, too, has been tagged a “great game.” This 
sort of thing may make for colorful writing and 
speaking, but the unfortunate thing about it is that 
it is believed, and too many of us fail to take elec- 
tions and politicians seriously. The result: Fewer 
Americans vote than do the citizens of any other 
major country! 

Politics may be interesting, but it is not a game. 
It is the spawning ground for our leaders — men 
who will shape the future for us and our children. 
That’s serious business, and must be placed in the 
hands of only the best. 
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This is an election year. The primaries will soom 
be held in many states. Take part in these electiongy 
they are as important as the finals, for it is in the 
primaries that the “weeding out’’ is done. | 


This Issue... 


This is our National Engineers’ Week issue. So 
many words have been written about this observance 
not only in this magazine but in publicationg 
throughout the country, that we will not dwell og 
the subject here. We. would like to say this how 
ever: Take part in Engineers’ Week in some ca 
pacity—if only as an interested observer. 

A great deal of work at the National, State and 
Chapter levels has been expended on this celebrat 
tion. We think the program is the biggest and best 
yet. Why not join in YOUR Week? 


Antiquated Highways... 


The B. F. Goodrich Company, through its vice 
president, James J. Newman, recently called foram 
the appointment of a qualified committee to formu ai 
late a 10-year master plan for the rehabilitation 
and expansion of the Nation’s antiquated highway aia 
system. 

Mr. Newman urged that Congress assist in setting 
up a top level committee which would not only aid 
in the planning of highways but which also would 
investigate and report on the availability anf 
amount of such materials as steel and concrete that 
would be needed. 

He said “everybody is talking about how dé 
ficient our roads are and the tremendous highway 
expansion that is required. But there still req 
mains the task of finding out how this would b@ 
accomplished and there are many facts and figure 
lacking.” q 

The Goodrich spokesman called for the coordina 
tion of all interested groups and asked that a quali 
fied committee composed of engineers, economist 
automotive industry personnel, and Government 
people at all levels, be named. ) 

The much discussed highway problem is, OF 
course, very serious and one that concerns the engi 
neering profession most intimately. Whether or not@ 
a committee as suggested by Mr. Newman of Goot- 
rich, would be a final and complete answer is doubt 
ful, but it does seem evident that some overall body 
with enough power to get things done, is needed. 

If appointed, such a committee should draw 
heavily from the engineering profession for it 
membership. 


The American Engineer 
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